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WESTMORLAND 





stories for boys and girls 


UNDERSTUDY 
Pamela Brown 


Catherine had six disappointing months, and oe! j 
then she got her chance—as understudy at the 
St. Julian’s Theatre. This is the story of her 
introduction to theatre life, of frustration, 
comedy, and drama on both sides of the curtain. 


illustrated by Drake Brookshaw 9s 6d 





THE MAYFAIR LIBRARY 
The Gold of the Snow Geese PETER KNIGHT 


The search for a mountain of gold in the frozen Arctic 
wastes had already claimed many lives when the Snow 
Goose set out on her voyage—a voyage of high adventure 
in the Stevenson tradition. 


illustrated by Paul Hogarth 8s 6d 


The Shifting Sands MARY FITT 


When Peter and Roma set out secretly to follow their 
guardian on his quest for pearls in Arabia, they had not 
realised the danger . . . illustrated by Drake Brookshaw 8s 6d 





NELSON’S MYSTERY LIBRARY 
ROBERT MARTIN 
The Mystery of The Mystery of 
the Long Shadow the Friendly Forger 
The third and fourth titles in a new series. ‘Dance and Co, 


Detectives’ are boys who do not believe in keeping in the 
background when danger threatens. 


illustrated by George Lane each 5s 
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Brock Books 


PICTURE BOOKS " 


10/6, by JANE THAYER. Irresistible 
story and gorgeous drawings make this a 
perfect gift for cat-lovers aged 3 onwards 


Six Foolish Fishermen 


10/6, by BENJAMIN ELKIN. A gay 
‘counting’ story with a twist in the tail. 
Rich colour on every page 


Brock Books 


FOR AGES 5708 


Even the Cat 
Could Talk 


6/-, MURIEL HOLLAND 
Excellent story-telling of a 
=~. home-loving wizard who 
puts his spells to good use 


Belinda the Beetle 


8/6, by Rev. W. AWDRY. Exciting 
adventures of little three-wheeled car. 
Drawings, some full colour, by Ionicus 





Brock Books 


FOR AGES 8T011 
The Enchanted is ° 


house, 12/6, by RUTH SAWYER. 
The little Irish boy and the fairy-man he 
took to the States in a teapot turned 
Lobster Cove topsy-turvy with fun and 
enchantment 


A Box for Benny a 
10/6, by LEILA BERG. 2 
‘A gem of a book’-Noel 
Streatfeild. ‘Unusually good’ 

-The Observer. ‘From the 

real heart of creation’- 

Naomi Mitchison. ‘I cannot 


recommend it strongly 
enough’-BBC Children’s Hour 


Brock Books 


FOR OLDER BOYS «| 


Ian Munro’s Monte Carlo 
Rally, 12/6, micHAEL crBson. 


Ian, 19, shares Rally hazards in family 
car. Real-life adventure with document- 
ary background and illustrations 


For children | Brockhampton Press, Leicester 









FOR CHILDREN 
Bless This Day 


ELFRIDA VIPONT 


has compiled this beaut- 
iful anthology of Christian 
prayers throughout the ages. 
Superbly illustrated in full 
colour by Harold Jones. 

12s 6d 
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& Poems to 
& Remember 


— PATRIG DICKINSON 
Sheila 


ke and his’ wife 
Shannon, 


their own children’s ad- 
vice in compiling this an- 
thology of English poetry. 


Harvill Press 


A Bear Called 
Paddington 


MICHAEL BOND 


tells of a series of episodes 
in the life of a most amusing 
bear — first discovered by 
the Brown family on Pad- 
dington station — with the 
help of Peggy Fortnum’s 
endearing drawings. 8s 6d 


both _ well- 
: known poets, have taken 
Rs 
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12s 6d 
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4 Chess for 
4 Children 


R. M. BOTT and 
S. MORRISON 


the game to children. 


3 for Instance 


of adventures. 
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Monica 
Edwards 


FROM COLLINS 


@xexex@xex@x@x@x@xex@xexexexexexexe ere 


have collaborated in a c 
unique chess book witha G 
new method of explaining $ 


12s 6d Ee 
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4 Take Jennings, 


| 
WOO 


THE COWNAPPERS 
is the latest book from 
this favourite author : 
another exciting Punch- 
bowl Farm adventure. 
10s 6d 
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ANTHONY BUCKERIDGE 
has involved Jennings and 
Darbishire — now on tele- 
vision — in a further series 


7s 6d 
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MOTHER GOOSE NURSERY RHYMES 
Here are all the favourite rhymes, plus 
many others seldom to be found, and 
hundreds of superb illustrations in line, tone 
and colour by Esmé Eve, making this a 
book a child can treasure long after nursery 
days are done. 21/- net 


READ EVERY DAY SERIES each 5/- net 


THE MAGIC CONKER Pamela Townshend 
Simon, who lives with his Grandmother, 
cannot run and play like other boys. And, 
though he always leaves school especially 
early, there are never any horse-chestnuts 
left when he reaches the big, old tree. But 
one day, an enormous conker falls right at 
his feet . . . and his adventures begin! 
Illustrations in line by Geraldine Spence. 
THE MUSICAL UMBRELLA 

Friedrich Feld tells a charming little tale 
about the inventor of the world’s only 
musical umbrella, and how Martin and 
Helen, with clever Brownie the dog, help to 
trace it when it is lost. Illustrated in black 
and colour by Ferelith Eccles Williams. 


THE WOODEN SPOON Marjorie Yoo! 

Everyone who visits Green Byres Farm 

comes away feeling happier. It’s all because 

of Jane’s magical wooden spoon, given her 

Ls an old woman to whom she has been 
kind. Line drawings by Esmé Eve. 


BLACKIE 


FABLES FROM A:SOP 
The famous animal stories 
with a human application, 
retold here in a new 
edition for younger child- 
ren. Illustrated by Cyril 
Deakins with line draw- 
ings throughout and with 
colour wrapper 4/6 net‘ 


THE GOLDEN BOOK 
OF ANIMAL STORIES 
Mortimer H. Batten, the 
author, had exceptional 
opportunities of studying 
wild life at close quarters. 
He tells some delightful 
stories of bear, badger, 
deer, racoon, and other 
wild animals and birds. 
Line drawings, full-colour 
laminated wrapper. 

7/6 net 


BLACK BEAUTY 
Anna Sewell 
All children love this 
story of the life of a 
pony. This gift edition 
has full-page line illu- 
strations by Sheila Rose 
and a full-colour lamin- 
ated all-round wrapper. 
9/6 net 





























a story with a ‘Marie Celeste’ theme 


Scrimshaw 
and Flying Fish 
by MARJORIE SANKEY 


A new book in our “Overseas Adventure Series” — stories 
set in out-of-the-way parts of the world known at first hand 
by their authors. * This one moves from Canada to the 
tori pines and the North Pacific. A piece of scrimshaw 

ebone carving) leads David Penleigh and his friends 
~~ many exciting situations before the mystery of the lost 
ship Mary Pringle is finally solved by a visit to a primitive 
island people. A tale as unusual as its title suggests. (Age 
10 up) Illustrated 11s. 6d. net 





G. Bell & Sons, Ltd., GUS SoH MY Portugal St., London 





The Land of the 
Lord High Tiger 


by ROGER LANCELYN GREEN 


AT ee Rene Precills that imaginative children 
will love. hn ean friends Squirrel, Foxy, 
Leo and a... ~ have some yore be adventures in a lan 

as full of strange characters and happenings as the one Allee 
found ow the ee hole ; . — — ne travel 7 
Royal Underground ilway, by Parachute and even by 
Flying Tiger; a Land of Wicked Wizards, Giants, Cooks 
and Conquerors. (Age 7 up) lls. 6d. net 


Illustrated by J. S. GOODALL 


by the author of ‘Old Greek Fairy Tales’ 
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Rider’s Rock 


ELINOR LYON 


A village on the Welsh coast buried by sand after a 
great storm — what an exciting place for adventure 
and exploration! By the author of The Golden Shore, 
“an intelligent and imaginative novel.” 

Illustrated 12s 6d net 





Times Lit. Supplement 








Green Sailors in 
the Caribbean 


GILBERT HACKFORTH-JONES 


In their new boat, the Green Sailors voyage further 
than ever before. “Commander Hackforth-Jones 
combines practical information with exciting action.” 
Glasgow Herald Illustrated 10s. 6d net 








Compiled and edited by 
ANNE FRANCES 


The “Church Times” Children’s Book. 

“This is 2 Christian ‘Reading without tears.’ By 
carefully arranged, simply told stories, legends and 
verse, the child is taught to understand the church’s 


year. 
NOEL STREATFEILD Illustrated 12s 6d net 















For older girls 


Mr. Churchills 
Secretary 


ELIZABETH NEL 


Girls will enjoy these vivid memoirs of a woman 
who was Churchill’s secretary during the crucial war 
years. 12s 6d net 

















HODDER & STOUGHTON London E.C. 








HARRAP BOOKS 





FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


Clowns 
DOUGLAS NEWTON 


Clowns of Ancient Greece 
and the modern world ; 
court clowns, religious 
clowns, riding clowns, 
acrobats, jugglers. Clown- 
ing in America, Europe, 
China, Bali, Russia . . 

this is the whole fascinat- 
ing story of the funny 
men. Illus. 12/6 


Meals 
Through the Ages 


PETER MOSS. This companion 
to Our Own Homes Through the 
Ages, etc., describes the meals 
people ate in past ages—from 
Roman to Victorian times. It is 
full of details about manners, 
customs, cookery. Recipes are 
given for each period. Illus. 15/- 


The Apple 
of Healing 


HILARY SEMMENS. Some un- 
usual and exciting adventures 
follow John and Eleanor’s dis- 
covery of a curious bottle, from 
which they accidentally summon a 
genie with magic powers. 

Illus. 8/6 


HARRAP - 








HIGH HOLBORN - 


Prehistoric 
Animals 


SAM & BERYL 
EPSTEIN 


The authors trace the 
evolution of fishes, rep- 
tiles, dinosaurs and the 
firs: mammais, and show 
how some of the humbler 
forms of life became 
dominant. Illus. 12/6 


Ballet 


Musie 


ROGER FISKE, = author of 
“Listening to Music.” ‘This is 
one of the few books available on 
music composed specially for the 
ballet. It shows how to increase 
your pleasure by giving more 
attention to the music. There are 
200 musical quotations, and a list 
of records. Illus. 12/6 


The Mystery of the 


Blue Tomatoes 


JENNIE HAWTHORNE. An ex- 
citing story of family adventures. 
Many boys and girls will delight in 
this story with its realistic home 
background set in a New Town. 


Illus. &/6 


LONDON, W.C.1 
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Oxford Books 


FOR CHILDREN AND YOUNG PEOPLE 


A. PHILIPPA PEARCE RENE GUILLOT 
Tom’s Midnight Prince of the 
Garden Jungle 
The story of Tom’s strange An exciting story of Raani, 
discovery which leads him to a young tribal prince, and his 
some wonderful adventures life in the Indian jungle. 
shared with a little Victorian Illustrated by Brian Wildsmith. 


girl. Illustrated by Susan 


Einzig. 10s 6d net 10s 6d net 


HENRI BOSCO 
The Fox in the Island 


The compelling story of Pascalet and Gatzo and their adventures 
when a mysterious white fox appears on a farm in Provence. 
Translated by Gerard Hopkins and illustrated by Lynton Lamb. 
10s 6d net 
HELEN aud WILLIAM McALPINE 
Japanese Tales and Legends 


The latest addition to the Oxford Myths and Legends series, with 
illustrations by Joan Kiddell- Monroe. 15s net 


JOHN STEWART MURPHY 
Bridges 
The first of a new series—HOW THEY WERE BUILT—in which 
great technical achievements are described vividly for young 


children, through a simple text and lavish illustrations. 
Illustrated by Charles Keeping. gs 6d net 


Oxford University Press 
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A GOLDEN LAND 
Edited by JAMES REEVES 


This anthology offers a wonderful 
selection of old and new stories, 
poems and songs in a sufficiently wide 
variety to appeal to children of all ages 
and all tastes. It is beautifully illu- 
strated in black and white by artists 
both new and established. 25s. 


KING OBERON’S 
FOREST 


By HILDA VAN STOCKUM 


This delightful story, by a well-known 
children’s writer, concerns a fairy 
foundling child left on the doorstep 
of three brother dwarfs and tells of 
their adventures in the forest. 12s. 6d. 


GUNILLA 








BRIGHTEYES 


By FRITZ REINHARDT 
This book combines the 
amusing life-story of a golden 
hamster with interesting inform- 
ation about keeping hainsters as 
pets. 10s. 6d. 


SEA MENACE 


By JOHN GUNN 
A thrilling story of two English 
boys who are involved in ad- 
ventures in the pioneering days 
of Sydney, Australia. 12s. 6d. 


A BIBLE ABC 


By GRACE HOGARTH 
A delightful little three-colour 
picture book which introduces 
the Bible to very young 
children. 5s. 6d. 


By ALBERT VIKSTEN 


Illustrated by 
RALPH THOMPSON 





Although fictional, this 
story is so realistic that it 
is almost impossible to 
think of it as anything 
but autobiography. Gun- 
illa is a young polar bear 
cub reared in a trapper’s 
cabin in the Arctic. The 
author has _ completely 
captured the grandeur of 
* the Frozen North and his 
sincere presentation of 


the man, his dog, Wulf, 
and the polar bear make 
this an outstanding book. 

12s. 6d. 





Write for complete illustrated list to : 
CONSTABLE AND CO. LTD., 10 - 12 Orange St., London, W.C.2 























Alison Uttley 


LITTLE RED FOX AND THE 
MAGIC MOON 

Little Red Fox escapes his Wicked Uncle 
with the help of a Star, a Boat and the 
Moon. [Illustrated by Katherine Wig- 
glesworth on every page. 12. 6d. 


Time for Spring 
CROCKETT JOHNSON 


A delightful story about a snowman who enjoyed himself 
so much that he wouldn’t leave to let the spring come. 
5s. 


Mr. Collins & Tony Stories 


CHRISTINE DUDLEY & F. R. ELWELL 
Two new books, taken from the well-known B.B.C. 
Nature programmes: Mr. Collins & Tony Go Tracking 

and Mr. Collins & Tony and the Sleeping Mouse. 
Illustrated 7s. 6d. each 


Badger’s Wood 


ELLESTON TREVOR 


Stripe the Badger, Potter-the-Otter, Woo Owl and little 
Mole find themselves in a new adventure — with a 
pirate! Fully Illustrated 11s. 6d. 


James Reeves 
MULBRIDGE MANOR 


“Mr. Reeves is a poet, but he is also a fine story-teller, 
who always has something up his sleeve.” CATHERINE 
HEAD, Sunday Times. Illustrated 12s. 6d. 


The Walkabout Plot 


BERNARD MARTIN 


Set in Australia, this is an exciting adventure story with 
a very original twist. Illustrated 13s. 6d. 


HEINEMANN 





























Mist Over Athelney 


GEOFFREY TREASE 


King Alfred’s gallant stand for Wessex, seen through the eyes 
of some English children held captive in the Danish Camp. 
Illustrated. December 4. 13s 6d 


The Partick Steamboat 


CAPTAIN FRANK KNIGHT 


The fascinating story of the early growth of Glasgow and the 
Clyde, and the appearance of Britain’s first successful steamboat. 
Illustrated. 12s 6d 


Thorvaid’s Plan 


ALISON CROSS 


Life in the wilds of Norway a hundred years ago and the trials 
of three young children who run their farm while their parents 
are away. Illustrated. December 4. 10s 6d 


Great Stories of Canada 


Knights of the Air 


J. N. HARRIS 


A breathtaking description of the exploits of Canadian fighter 
pilots in the First World War. 
Many coloured illustrations. 12s 6d 


Dawks and the 
Duchess 


META MAYNE REID 


‘Another delightful Dawks book. By now this 
series must be a well-established favourite with 
children."—Manchester Evening News. 9s 6d 





MACMILLAN & CO LTD 
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J. M. DENT & SONS LTD 
More new DENT Books for Young People 








The Old Black Sea Chest Patricia Lynch 


The writer of so many popular Irish stories for young readers now 
gives us her best and liveliest real life adventure, set in Bantry Bay. 
Illustrated by PEGGY FORTNUM. 12/6 


Tenderfoot Trapper Arthur Catherall 


How the young “Tenderfoot’ and old-timer Ebenezer faced the perils 
of a hunting trip in the northern Ontario bush makes an exhilarating 
story. Illustrated by EDWARD OSMOND 12/6 
(One of fifty books chosen to represent English junior fiction at 
a Washington D.C. exhibition.) 


A Treat for Minikin M. D. Hillyard 


Another episode in the life of that younger youngster, Minikin, 
described by Housewife as ‘the most natural and delightful a I 
know.’ Illustrated by A. H. WATSON. 11/6 


DENT’S CHILDREN’S ILLUSTRATED CLASSICS 


Nursery Rhymes Collected by A. H. Watson 


This beautifully produced 256-page book of Nursery Rhymes, illu- 
strated by the Author throughout in two colours, is a new addition 
to the large Children’s Illustrated Classics series. 12/6 





COMING NOVEMBER 13 


All Alone in the World fohanna Spyri 


Two charming stories from the pen of the famous author of Heidi, 
each about the eventful and romantic life of a young orphan who 
finally wins happiness. Illustrated by MICHAEL ROSS. 12/6 


David & the Wolf Patrol 
Stanley Holbrooke-fones 


A fast-moving story of fourteen-year-old David’s discovery of the 
interest and excitement of scout life, and how it develops into serious 
adventure. Illustrated by KENNETH BROOKES. 12/6 


DENT= 

























FOR CHRISTMAS 


By SPACE SHIP 
to the MOON 


By Gavin Gibbons 
Illustrated by Denis L, Mills 
This is a space story out of the usual run — up-to-date 
and of enthralling interest. Two Venusians in a scout 


ship visit the earth and take two boys on a visit to the 
moon. About 9s 6d 


BASIL BLACKWELL - OXFORD 





ASKEWS OF PRESTON 


The firm whose reputation stands second 
to none as suppliers of library books for young 
people of all ages 


Large and varied selection. Immense 
stocks, spacious showrooms. Inspection 
cordially invited 


JAMES ASKEW & SON, LTD. 
CORPORATION ST. — PRESTON 
Telephone 5049 












































































Three more Continental winners 


THE GIRL FROM NOWHERE 


by HERTHA VON GEBHARDT 


The absorbing story of Magdalene, the ‘girl from nowhere,’ and the effect 
that her mysterious appearance in their street has on the children who 
live in it. The descriptions of these children of an ordinary street in 
a German town, of the games they play, and of the 
whole imaginative world that children live in, make 
this a remarkable book. James Kirkup’s excellent 
translation sensitively conveys the magical yet every- 
day atmosphere. or children of eight to eleven 
years of age. The German version was highly 
commended in the ‘Jugendbuchpreis’ Contest. 
Illustrated, 12/6 net 


PLUM-BLOSSOM AND 
KAI LIN 


by HEDWIG WEISS-SONNENBURG 


Plum-Blossom’s parents are very poor, so when the 
flood sweeps away the house and all the possessions 
of this Chinese peasant family, their situation is 
desperate — so desperate that her parents sell Plum- 
Blossom to a rich family as a slave. But she is 
befriended by Kai Lin, the eldest son, whose western 
ideas lead him to rebel against many of the traditions 
of Chinese life. For children of ten years and 
upwards. The original German edition was highly 
commended in the ‘Jugendbuchpreis’ Contest. 
Illustrated, 12/6 net 


POUK’S GANG 


by LEONCE BOURLIAGUET 


Set in a country district of the Pyrenees, 
this is an unusual and exciting story of the 
‘war’ between two gangs of children — 
Pouk and his Wild Goats against the 
Zerules. This French edition won the “Prix 
Enfance du Monde,” and the German 
edition was highly praised. With the original 
French illustrations. For children of eleven 
years and upwards. Illustrated, 12/6 net 
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UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 
PRESS LTD 











EDMUND WARD 


NEW BOOKS THIS CHRISTMAS 





THE MODERN BOYS’ BOOK OF ACHIEVEMENT 
A large-sized book of stories and articles by and about many famous 
people, who are celebrated for their noteworthy achievements in various 
fields. 71 illustrations. Edited by Eric Leyland. 

10s. 6d. net (Ages 10-15) 


THE KING OF THE GOLDEN RIVER 
John Ruskin’s only story for children here reproduced in its original 
form — newly and beautifully illustrated by Charles Stewart. 

10s. 6d. net (Ages 8-12) 


ANIMAL PARTNERS 

by Philip Street. Most animals have no friends — only rivals and enemies 
— but this book deals with the exceptions to this rule and describes strange 
partnerships between creatures at various levels in the animal kingdom. 
Photos and drawings. 12s. 6d. net (Ages 12-16) 


THE TALL BOOK OF CHRISTMAS 

A most unusually designed book containing traditional Christmas stories 
and legends, poems and carols, beautifully illustrated in colour and black 
and white. 10s. 6d. net (Ages 5-10) 


DUCK AND THE DIESEL ENGINE 

This is book 13 in the famous Railway Series by the Rev. W. Awdry. All 
of the favourite engine characters appear, and also a rather unpopular 
newcomer — the Diesel. 30 full-page colour plates. 5s. net (Ages 3-7) 


MONTY WOODPIG AND HIS BUBBLEBUZZ CAR 

B.B’s. second book about Monty the lovable hedgehog, and Millie the 
dormouse. Delightfully illustrated with 120 drawings, and _ full-colour 
plates too. 6s. 6d. net (Ages 4-8) 


ONE, TWO, THREE, WITH ANT AND BEE 

Written in the unique, easy-to-follow style so firmly associated with Angela 
Banner, this new book teaches the very young to count from 1 to 10. % 
pages all in colour. 4s.6d. (Ages 3-6) 


WIND AND WEATHER (1) FARM ANIMALS (15) 

Two new volumes in the Truth in a Tale Series designed to teach young 
children about the countryside and wild life. Each with 10 full-colour 
plates, plus line drawings. 4s.net (Ages 5-10) 
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STORIES 
Margot Austin 

No. I. 

Peter 
Churchmouse 
No. 2. 

Gabriel 
Churchkitten 
Illustrated 8/6 each 


THE 13th IS MAGIC 


joan Howard 


Ronnie and Gillian did not 
realise when they were adopted 
by Merlin, a small black cat, 
that odd and wonderful things 
would happen on the 13th day 
of every month. 

Illustrated 12/6 


THE PONY CLUB 
BOOK No. 9 
Edited by Alan Delgado 


Published for THE BRITISH 
HORSE SOCIETY 

“ ... must be the most sought- 
after annual of the year.” 


Horse & Hound 
Illustrated 15/- 


THE WORLD’S WORK 





THE CHURCHMOUSE 


“Small children and adults will be equally captivated b 
Austin’s whimsical stories and her irresistible, humorous 









Margot 
wings.” 
New York Herald Tribune Book Review 


LITTLE TOOT 
Hardie Gramatky 
The story of a gay and frivolous 


tugboat who, when the test 
came, showed the stuff of 
heroes. 

Illustrated 10/6 


TAME THE WILD 


STALLION 

3. R. Williams 

An unusual and absorbing 
Western story for boys. 

Oe a a really first-class 
adventure book . i 
Elizabethan 12/6 
KINGSWOOD - SURREY 
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THE HORN BOOK, INC. 
OF BOSTON 


announces 


Illustrators 
of 


Children’s Books 


1946 - 1956 


Compiled by 
Ruth Hill Viguers 
Marcia Dalphin 
Bertha Mahony Miller 





A supplement to Illustrators of 
Children’s Books, 1744-1945, 
the new volume surveys the 
book artist today, his ideas and 
techniques, in opening chapters 
by outstanding illustrators : 
Marcia Brown, Lynd Ward, 
Fritz Eichenberg. Parts II 
and III provide over 500 
biographies of artists and 
selective bibliography of their 
work. 8% x 10% inches. 320 
pages. Limited, _ illustrated 
edition. £7 7s. Od. 





Published in Great Britain by 
B. F. Stevens & Brown Ltd. 
79 Duke Street - London, W.1 








Penguins 
Pelicans 
Puliins 


IN 
CLOTH 
BINDINGS 


All titles in these famous 
series are available in our 
washable, waterproof cloth 
bindings 


JOHN BIRKS LTD. 
WOODLANDS HOUSE 
THONGSBRIDGE 

HUDDERSFIELD Yorks 


































NINA WARNER HOOKE 


The Starveling 


ILLUSTRATED BY RICHARD HART 





THE STARVELING is a story for children 
and for Christmas—though many adults will 
be moved and delighted by it at any time of 
the year. With skill and tenderness, Nina 
Warner Hooke feels her way into the heart of 
. the small bedraggled kitten, mew- 

. ing unheard in the December 
| - wide, «a =.. snow, against whom all doors 
/ seem to be shut, and to whom the 
animal kingdom seems no less un- 
friendly than the human. 





8s. 6d. net 





PUTNAM 














The Children’s 
Crusade, Henry 
Treece, 12s 6d. For 
his new historical 
novel, Henry Treece 
has chosen as his 
theme the moving and 
inspiring story of the 
Children’s Crusade. 
The illustrations are 
by Christine Price. 
t The Children of the Marshes, Michel-Aimé Baudouy, 12s 6d. 
> An original and delightful story, set in Spain and concerning 
the all-important bullfight. [Illustrated by Richard Kennedy. 


> 

The Land Beyond the North, Roger Lancelyn Green, 12s 6d. 
» A fascinating adventure story in which Melas, young 

} guardian of the Golden Fleece, finds himself embarked upon a 
} thrilling voyage aboard the fabulous Argo. Illustrated by 

¢ Douglas Hall. 

Secret of the Rocks, Henry Garnett, 12s 6d. (Nov. 17). 

This sequel to Rough Water Brown continues the exciting 
account of piracy and smuggling on the River Severn, but here 
the conflict between river and the railway travel is 
introduced. Illustrated by Peter Jackson. 


The Zoo Breaks Out, Mira Lobe, 9s 6d. An amusing tale for 


} younger readers about the day the animals decided to walk 
+ out of the zoo. Illustrated by Suzanne Weigel. 


| Pugwash Aloft, John Ryan, 7s 6d. Captain Pugwash, the 
lovable pirate of television fame, is back again with some more 
exciting encounters with Cut-throat Jake. A bright and 
colourful picture book. 


, 
> 
q 
‘ 
Petunia, Roger Duvoisin, 8s 6d. Petunia is a goose, who one 
> 
‘ 
‘ 





~o 


day finds a book lying in the meadow. The story of how 
she becomes the farmyard busybody makes a charming picture 
book for the very young. 
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URSULA MORAY WILLIAMS The Moonball 


The Moonball came with the great storm, a strange creatyre, soft 
and round and warm, like a gentle, furry hedgehog, but without 
eyes or mouth, or nose or legs . . . This is a strongly written fantasy 
with unusual qualities, a marked sense of compassion and a twist to 
the plot that is both exciting and points a moral. 


Large Crown 8vo0 144 pages _— Illustrated by the Author tos. 6d. 


BRUCE CARTER The Kidnapping of Kensington 


This story of a vendetta between the children of two strongly con- 
trasting families (and the kidnapping of a beautiful white rabbit) takes 
place against the background of real war, which adds both piquancy 
and irony to its pace and readability. 


Large Crown 8v0 192 pages Illustrated by C. Walter Hodges 125. 6d. 


LAURENCE MEYNELL Nurse Ross Takes Over 


An entertaining and informative novel for older girls, packed with 
real situations and with real characters. Every reader will identify 
herself with the attractive, warm-hearted Janet—District Nurse 
Janet Ross, who takes over, and wins through. 


Large Crown 8v0 160 pages 8s. 6d. 


2 - - and these are some of tte ANTELOPE books 
just published 


AUNT BEDELIA’S CATS 
Eilis Dillon 


THE HAPPIEST DAY 
Dorothy Clewes 


THE WONDERFUL CORNET 
Barbara Ker Wilson 


THE MYSTERIOUS POOL 


Mary Patchett 


Crown 8v0 96 pages 6s. 6d. 


HAMISH HAMILTON BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 

















Illustration by Shirley Hughes from Mixed-Muddly Island (Faber) 
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Illustration by W. Stobbs from Rackets in the Dunes (Cape) 


Old Stories Never Die 
by ELFRIDA VIPONT 


CC LD soldiers never die,” so the song says, 
“they simply fade away.” The same may 
be true of old stories, but a great deal 
depends upon the story-teller. For most 
of us there is a story-teller par excellence, 

enshrined for ever in our memories of childhood. 

For some it is a parent or a grandparent, for some a 

teacher, for some a children’s librarian ; for me, it is 

my Aunt Emma. 
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I cannot remember when my Aunt Emma first 
began to tell me stories. I must have been very small. 
In fact, I can almost date it by the remembered size 
of the furniture in my grandmother’s drawing room, 
for the little tables scattered about the room are just 
the right size for me to rest my nose on. The room 
seems enormous, as I picture it in my mind’s eye, filled 
with a forest of table legs and piano legs and chair 
legs ; dim, because no light seems to penetrate to my 
level; obscured and confused by a veritable babel of 
aunts. Had I indeed so many aunts as I seem to 
remember? Surely it must be incredible. Yet as | 
look back and become once more that small, 
troublesome creature in the crumpled white frock, my 
whole world burgeons with aunts. Somewhere in the 
dim recesses of the room my grandmother must be 
seated, wearing her black satin gown and snowy 
widow’s cap. Grandmothers in my youth were 
stationary, unlike the working grandmothers of to-day; 
their laps were comforting if a little awe-inspiring, 
and one’s cheek rested against a froth of muslin and 
lace, smelling faintly of lavender and scored by a 
gleaming chatelaine. But in this remembered room 
Grandmother is inaccessible behind an impenetrable 
blockade of aunts. Even my mother is inaccessible. 
The auntly talk rises and falls, punctuated by the 
occasional rumble of an uncle, and I am overwhelmed 
by it. I cannot escape. My brothers have fled to join 
the older cousins in the garden, but I am too small, 
too babyish. Lost in the adult confusion, I begin to 
assert myself. The little table and the lower shelves 
of the innumerable what-nots are all crowded with 
fascinating objects. I stand on tiptoe to see better. [ 
reach ; I touch; I begin to meddle. And then 
deliverance comes. Before disaster can intervene, a 
warm soft hand descends from the upper regions and 
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I am led gently from the room. My Aunt Emma has 
come to the rescue. 

We always sat on the stairs. My early memories of 
story-telling are all impregnated with the smell of old 
Brussels carpeting. It was an open staircase and we 
looked down through the white bannisters into the 
square hall, where the boys played with large wooden 
bricks on wet days. Now it was empty, mysterious, 
and the murmur of voices penetrated the fast-shut 
drawing room door like the hum of distant traffic or 
the moaning of the sea. Against that background the 
story-telling would begin, and the familiar world of 
my grandmother’s house would fade as the story world 
took its place. 

Those of my aunt’s stories which I remember most 
clearly fall into three categories and, as I reconsider 
them to-day, it appears to me that this is true of most 
stories for children as the years pass over them. For 
instance, there was Rosamund and the Purple Jar. 
This did indeed carry me into another world, but it 
was a world from which I was quite glad eventually 
to escape. There was something vaguely repellent 
about it, yet it was and is still typical of a number of 
stories of its period. Rosamund is fascinated by the 
purple jar in the chemist’s window. ‘The situation 
seemed to me perfectly comprehensible as I sat on the 
shallow staircase, holding my aunt’s kind hand and 
contemplating the scarlet bobbles on my shoes. I 
never remember seeing a chemist’s shop in my 
childhood without an array of tall glass jars holding 
different coloured liquids — yellow, red, green, 
purple — and like Rosamund I might well have 
longed to possess one. Rosamund also required a pair 
of new shoes — here again was a familiar situation. 
But at this point all resemblance to my own world 
ceased. Seven year-old Rosamund — who pesters her 
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mother to buy her anything and everything she sees 
-— is required to choose between the new shoes and 
the purple jar, and afterwards to abide by her choice. 
She chooses the purple jar, suffers inevitable 
disappointment when she finds it is the liquid and not 
the glass container which is colourful, and spends the 
ensuing month enduring “the difficulties and distresses 
into which her imprudent choice brought her.” Her 
shoes are worn out ; she can “neither run, dance, jump 
or walk in them.” On the last day of the month, her 
father submits her to the final humiliation. “Why are 
you walking slip-shod ? No one must walk slip-shod 
with me. Why, Rosamund,” said he, looking at her 
shoes with disgust, “I thought that you were always 
neat. Go, I cannot take you with me.” 

It is a strange world. When I revisit it, the 
revulsion I felt as a very small child sweeps over me 
again. ‘The mother who can demand such a choice 
from a seven year-old and then let the punishment 
drag on for a whole month — the father who can look 
at his child’s outworn shoes “with disgust” and refuse 
to take her with him — these characters belong to a 
happily vanished age. As a child I found the story 
almost incomprehensible, but when I look at the 
schoolboy names scrawled on the fly-leaf of the 
battered copy which has now come into my possession 
— first my great-great uncles and then my 
grandfather’s — I realise that it must have had some 
appeal for the children of an earlier generation. 
Perhaps it was the appeal of Rosamund herself, who 
in this and every succeeding story is as fresh and 
natural and true to life as any child in fiction. It is 
through her that the stories in the old book live on. 
Who would not recognise her state of mind after a 
tantrum on a bitterly cold morning ? “She looked in 
the glass to see whether her eyes continued red. Yes, 
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they were very red, and her purple cheeks were glazed 
with tears. She walked backwards and forwards 
between the door and the looking-glass several timts, 
and the longer she delayed the more unwilling she felt 
to do what was disagreeable to her. At length, 
however, as she stood with the door half open, she 
heard the cheerful sound of the voices in the 
breakfast room, and she said to herself, ‘Why should 
not I be as happy as everybody else is?’ ” So the 
child pulls herself together and goes downstairs, only 
to have to undergo a lengthy post mortem on the cause 
of the tantrum which takes up the whole of breakfast 
and must surely spoil the meal for everybody. There 
is a great deal to be said for the modern practice of 
wiping the slate clean. 

Many children’s stories fall into the same category 
as Rosamund and the Purple Jar. They do not all 
belong to the remote past. It would be interesting if 
we could foresee which of the stories of our own 
generation are likely to join the group of tales which 
live on, if they live at all, by virtue of the vitality of 
their child characters, yet repel because they 
represent ideas and customs which have long been 
outgrown, and from which succeeding generations are 
thankful to have escaped. Inevitably, like the old 
soldier, these stories are for the most part doomed to 
fade away. We cannot judge the idiosyncrasies of our 
own day, and it is perhaps as well that we cannot, 
yet there are certain features of our time from which 
we should be thankful to know that the children of 
the future might be spared — for example, the state 
of mind which takes for granted the continued 
existence of refugees and concentration camps and 
hydrogen bombs. Possibly, after all, future readers 
will have less tolerance for us than we have for 
Rosamund’s Papa. 
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Little Jane was and is another matter altogether. 
Sitting tirelessly on that old-fashioned shallow 
staircase, far from the madding crowd of aunts with 
this one dearest aunt of all, I listened spellbound to 
Little Jane’s adventures and took refuge in her 
peaceful world. I can take refuge in it still. There 
is something altogether timeless about Little Jane. 
She is the eternal child, and her world is one in which 
any child of any age can feel at home. Granted that 
it is only one side of the picture, that Jane lives on the 
sunny side of the wall and that child labour and 
poverty and illiteracy haunt the other, yet within its 
limits her world is true to values which still have 
relevance for us to-day. Papa is no ogre, but a lively 
young man who plays with his small children — 
“Jane capered about the room with delight, 
exclaiming, ‘Funny papa ! Funny papa!’” Mamma 
does not expect them to make adult decisions or set 
them impossible tasks. When Jane asks if there is 
anything she can do to help her, she tactfully remarks : 
“Well, I just recollect a little job I want done, which 
you can do nicely : my work-table is quite disordered; 
will you put it right for mer” 

Little Jane is a comparatively uneventful story of 
a small child’s world. The liveliest incident in the 
book is the visit of two mischievous little girls who 
lead Jane a terrible dance and eventually meet their 
deserts, as naughty children in early Victorian story 
books are bound to do, when they knock over a 
bee-hive and get badly stung. Even here, however, 
there is nothing resembling the treatment of 
Rosamund by her parents. “Jane’s mamma knew 
what was good for the stings ; and when she had 
bathed the places, the pain was better, and they were 
laid on the sofa till tea time.” Jane is full of sympathy 
for them, in spite of all she has suffered at their hands, 
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and she takes them “her prettiest books and pictures 
to look at.” It must be confessed that the 
misdemeanours of the two visitors are a perpetual 
source of delight to children of a later generation. 
They trample on flower beds, steal currants and 
raspberries, tease the poultry, scatter Jane’s toys all 
over the nursery floor, race round the house, meddle 
with the books and papers on Papa’s desk, criticise 
the food at table, spill gravy on the tablecloth, and one 
of them empties a plateful of currant tart into her 
lap. Perhaps there is a touch of envy in the 
present-day child’s enjoyment of this part of the story, 
for no modern child could get away with half as much. 

I doubt whether I should ever have come across 
The History of Little Jane had it not been for my 
aunt’s indefatigable story-telling on the stairs, for it is 
not one of the better-known Victorian story books. 
Nevertheless, it has the element of timelessness which 
belongs to the best children’s stories of all ages, in that 
it creates a significant world. Lascelles Abercrombie 
used to speak of the creation of a significant world as 
the supreme function of a work of art, and this theory 
certainly holds good in the case of the children’s story. 
To create a world in which the child feels at home; 
to create a world which time cannot touch; to create 
a world where every element has meaning, every part 
has relevance, every particle has life, is the supreme 
function of the children’s story-teller. It is as true 
of the world of fantasy as of the everyday world. 
Alice in Wonderland creates such a world and so does 
The Family at One End Street; it is the common 
denominator of Peter Rabbit and The Wind in the 
Willows and Black Beauty ; of Little Women and 
The Treasure Seekers and Ballet Shoes; of The 
Borrowers and A Swarm in May. Here is a world 
which makes sense, a world in which a child can find 
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his feet and, having found his feet, can begin to grow. 
It is not an escapist world, any more than the world 
of the spirit is an escapist world ; it is a significant 
world, where life is envisaged as a whole. 

My Aunt Emma’s stories have not been allowed to 
remain buried in the past, any more than the old 
children’s books which have come: down to me from 
my forbears have been allowed to remain for ever 
gathering dust upon the shelf. Little Jane and other 
stories of the Victorian age can be enjoyed by modern 
children, once a few explanations have been made. 
However strongly one believes in letting a story speak 
for itself, most children require a little introduction 
to a scene where boys and girls of five or six still need 
to be dressed and undressed, and where nurses, cooks 
and maid-servants abound; a world where the internal 
combustion engine remains as yet undiscovered and 
where sixpence represents untold wealth to a child. The 
boy or girl who is already free of the significant world 
of the imagination will accept the explanation and go 
on to explore the further reaches of another age, but 
what of the child who still stands on the outskirts, or the 
child who does not even suspect that such a world 
exists? These children remind me of the instruction 
given to the servant in the parable: “Go out into the 
highways and the hedges and compel them to come 
in.” 

Certain stories in every age have this compulsive 
quality. The-one in my Aunt Emma’s repertoire was 
Charles and Emily and the Apple Pie. Probably 
every story-teller has his or her story of this kind — 
the story which compels them to come in. They vary 
in the telling, for one of the characteristics of this type 
of story is that it cannot be confined to its own period. 
It has a vitality of its own — a vitality of 
communication. I had told and re-told Charles and 
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Emily and the Apple Pie in my own family circle 
many times before I first saw it in print and realised 
that my Aunt Emma’s version differed from the 
original in certain details. For instance, my favourite 
passage of all, where “Papa skirmished round the 
pie-dish with a spoon” proved to be apocryphal, and 
yet for me the picture is inseparable from the story 


_ and Papa skirmishes with his spoon to this day. 


The original story is so simple that one is a little 
baffled to explain why it should have such an abundant 
life of its own. The two children, Charles and Emily 
— alive from the very first sentence — meet the baker’s 
boy bringing the apple pie which is to be served to 
the guests at supper. It looks and smells so tempting 
that they can hardly bear the thought of missing the 
feast, yet the fact remains — they are not to stay up 
for the meal. The pie is safely deposited in the larder, 
but when the children peep through the window they 
find that it is easily within their reach. The pastry 
is ‘raised high above the dish; obviously the pie is 
overfull. A little of the fruit would never be missed. 
At last temptation proves too strong. Charles raises 
the crust with his penknife and he and Emily carefully 
scoop out a spoonful of the fruit apiece. 
Unfortunately the investigation does not finish at this 
point; the fruit tastes so delicious that they cannot 
resist repeating the experiment again and again until 
the pie is empty. They creep away undiscovered, but 
the inevitable nemesis follows. Their aunt, who is 
one of the guests, begs permission for them to stay up 
for supper, and so they sit uneasily through the meal 
until the pie is brought in and until — for me if not 
for the general reader — “Papa skirmishes round the 
pie-dish with a spoon.” Suspicion falls on the baker’s 
boy. Charles and Emily, who have gone miserably to 
bed, come downstairs and confess and eventually, 
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thanks to the intervention of the kind-hearted aunt, the 
children are forgiven. 

Nothing could be simpler, and yet never was there 
such a story for compelling them to come in. I have 
told it in the family circle ; in the evacuation school 
with which I was associated during the war years ; and 
to groups of children here and overseas. Always it 
has evoked the same response. ‘There is, however, 
one complication for the would-be story-teller. This 
story has a life of its own. It can refashion itself at 
will and at nobody’s bidding. You may find yourself 
confronted by a roomful of boys and girls collected 
arbitrarily from overcrowded city primary schools. 
Their teachers, exhausted after coping with classes of 
forty or fifty lively youngsters, sink back on their 
uncomfortable chairs at the ends of the long rows and 
close their eyes. They have done their duty by 
conveying the wriggling crocodiles safely through the 
roaring traffic, and now they are content to leave the 
rest to you. One glance at the sea of bobbing heads 
and you know that the next two or three minutes will 
decide whether ‘you are to sink or swim. ‘Then, 
without warning, Charles and Emily and the Apple 
Pie or some similar. tale will take command. Nobody 
will be more astonished than yourself at the 
transformation. Gone are nurse, cook and maid- 
servants; Papa and Mamma have been metamorphosed 
into Dad and Mum; and the suspect is likely to be the 
boy next door rather than the baker’s boy. In this 
version we shall know far more about the menu for 
that immortal supper party than ever my aunt told me 
as we sat on Grandmother’s stairs, or than we can find 
on the printed page, for there is nothing like food for 
arousing the interest of an audience, young or old. 
But Charles and Emily, timeless and unchangeable, 
will pursue their irresistible way, and the penknife 
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will be slipped cautiously beneath the unbroken crust 
so that the spoon may follow. We shall be tempted, 
and we ‘shall eat, and we shall be hag-ridden by 
remorse. Perhaps that is the secret of the vitality of 
the story ; perhaps it is more deeply-rooted than we 


}] know. But whatever may be the secret of its 


fascination, one thing is certain: through it you will 
have found the key, the key which compels them to 
come in, the key to the significant world. 

All the groups represented in my _ aunt's 
story-telling — at least in the stories which have stayed 
with me — live through the vitality of their 
characters. Possibly this fact has something to say to 
all of us who are concerned with children’s books, 
whether as authors, reviewers, librarians, parents, 
booksellers or teachers. My aunt must surely have 
told me many more stories as we sat on the stairs 
together, but only those have survived which had this 
element of life inherent in them. These gave me the 
key to a world, and to give such a key is the function 
of the true story-teller. 

The key to the significant world does not lie in 
drawing morals or preaching edifying sermons. 
Rosamund and the Purple Jar would surely have died 
long ago had it depended on the discourses and 
strictures of Papa and Mamma; it lives only in the 
vitality of Rosamund. The key to the significant world 
lies in the creation of life — life which functions 
according to its laws and is in itself a reflection of the 
world to which it belongs. And perhaps therein lies 
the key to a world of even deeper significance of which 
the first is only a part, the world which the prophet 
saw as the holy mountain where stands the city of 
truth. And if that seems a far cry from the world of 
the-children’s story-teller, the prophet knew better, for 
“the city shall be full of boys and girls playing in the 
streets thereof.” 
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Illustration by H. Cook from German Fairy Tales (Muller) 
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Dollar Imports 
by M. J. P. LAURENCE 


HILDREN’S Literature in the United 

States of America has now achieved status 

and dignity, as it has in this country. In both 

countries, we find established good reviewing 

of children’s books; the apparatus of 
criticism and history ; the establishment of an annual 
medal, much coveted; and “in each country many 
authors of adult fame have achieved also notable 
children’s books. 

It is, I think, an interesting contention that the 
influence of children’s literature of the United States 
on literature in Britain has been stronger and more 
pervasive than that of adult literature. As the need 
for adult bonds between the two countries becomes 
more obvious in the complex world situation of the 
modern 20th century, it is interesting to conjecture 
as to the influence of the early impact on young minds 
of specific American values, American character and 
American institutions. 

In A Critical History of Children’s Literature, 
Dr. Cummager makes a list of the components which 
he says go to make the American picture in American 
children’s literature. These include :— 

Egalitarianism, democracy. 

Strong family feeling. 

Adventure in the American West. 

Courage, and hatred of the bully. 

Work, and the gospel of work. 

Nature in the raw. 
Ingenuity and mechanical skill. 
Humour of the rather boisterous kind. 
Simplicity and morality. 
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There is no doubt about the influence of the family 
stories. The Little Women characters are well- 
known to most girls after repeated readings of the 
book and its sequels. It is probable that the ideas 
of close-knit family life there presented, with the 
Puritanical (in its best sense) feeling of life as a pil- 
grimage, have a strong influence on the young girls. 
It serves many children as an introduction to the 
English Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress and Amy’s Valley 
of Humiliation and Jo’s Battle with Apollyon no 
doubt colour for many the original allegory. 

It is interesting to compare The Wide, Wide World 
(1851) with The Fairchild Family (1818-47). The 
Wide, Wide World is less episodic in the handling 
of its material, less harsh in its morality, though full 
of the tribulations of this world. It has been abridged 
and republished recently in this country (1950). Its 
continuing popularity is probably due to its verisimi- 
litude which is dear to all children. Incidents are 
vivid, though slightly unusual to the British 20th 
century child, for example, the first episode of the 
purchase of the merino at the city shop, and the dis- 
tasteful moment for Ellen when she had to plunge 
her arm up to the elbow in brine to pick out the pork 
when Miss Fortune was ill. The popularity of the 
book is also no doubt due to the feeling of security 
given to the young reader by the sturdy kindliness 
of Mr. Van Brunt and also of the Humphreys family, 
whose priggishness does not affect the young reader. 
The Wide, Wide World is an only child book. One 
of the most delightful of only child books is Mrs. 
Burnett’s The Secret Garden which is again available 
(Puffin, 1951) and which has a strong influence on 
the child reader. The setting of the neglected 
garden, which is enclosed and which is an imaginary 
kingdom for the two young characters is onc that 
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appeals to the imagination of many young children 
who have their own half-formulated imaginary king- 
doms. After the recent articles in “The Sunday 
Times” on the hundred best books for children, the 
hundredth book added by those readers “who voted 
overwhelmingly for its inclusion in this series” was 
The Secret Garden. ‘The whole list, incidentally, 
includes about a dozen American books. 

To Mrs. Burnett also belongs that other fantasy 
for democratic Americans as well as still class- 
conscious British, Little Lord Fauntleroy — lately 
shown as a television serial on “Children’s Hour.” 
It is the author’s idea of what might happen when 
an American born child is discovered to be the heir 
to an English earldom. 

The families of the Carrs (What Katy Did) and 
the Melendys (The Saturdays) are also well-known 
to 20th century children. The sequel What Katy Did 
at School (1873) is one of the early girls’ school 
stories. The College of Daddy Long Legs also adds 
to the idea of American education possessed by the 
British young. 

Fairy tale and myth usually come to our children 
by European routes. There is one major exception. 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, in his Wonder Book and 
Tanglewood Tales introduces famous Greek Myths 
against the American background of Tanglewood and 
the country around in the changing seasons of summer, 
winter and spring. Recently, Dorothy Hosfuord has 
re-told northern legends and Thunder of the Gods 
(1932) tells simply the tales of Thor and Balder. 
There is a folk lore which is indigenous to the United 
States in the Uncle Remus stories. A selection of 
these has been published in the Puffin Picture Books 
but it would appear that these are not so popular as 
they were some years ago, perhaps because the dialect 
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discourages young readers. Similar objection might 
be made by the teacher to drawing the attention of 
the young reader to Smoky (1926) where the racy 
directness of the language is often colloquially free 
from grammar. 

American animal stories often admired by British 
children are The Yearling (1938) and, not quite so 
well known, J. W. Lippicott’s The No Name Deer 
(1956). The American landscapes of the cattle 
ranches and Floridan swamps become familiar to us. 
Similarly, the adventure stories of Mark Twain and 
Fennimore Cooper have a vivid background of river 
and forest, but Tom Sawyer and Huckleberry Finn 
are more than adventure stories in an exciting setting. 
It might be suggested that if Little Women is for 
good or ill the pattern of American girlhood to Brit- 
ish readers, Tom Sawyer is held to be the characteristic 
American boy. The picture is a natural boy, vividly 
and unsentimentally realistic, and realistic with 
humour. The scenes of the painting of the fence and 
the return of the missing boys to hear their own 
funeral sermons are classics. “he admixture of terror 
in contact with murder is strong meat for some child- 
ren and the discovery of the dead criminals behind 
the closed wall of the cave is one of the nightmare 
scenes in children’s literature. 

American writers also introduce British children 
to pictures of other countries and other times, Lucy 
Fitch Perkins’ Twin series, Mary Dodge’s Hans 
Brinker, Elizabeth Lewis’s Young Fu, for example. 
The historical story by American authors does not 
appear very much in our literature, with one or two 
exceptions. Mark Twain’s The Prince and _ the 
Pauper imagines, a little fantastically, the exchange 
of place of beggar-born Tom Canty and the young 
Prince Edward. It might seem, like Little Lord 
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Fauntleroy, to be another reaction of American 
democracy. 

Rachel Field’s Hitty: the life and adventures of 
a Wooden Doll (1939) won the Newbery medal in 
1950 and has a place in the Times list. It deserves to 
be better known in this country, not only for the charm 
of the adventures described but because of the 
delightful background of the American scene — 
Maine, Philadelphia, New York, New Orleans, 
Boston — in the last hundred years. 

Biography for children is increasing in popularity 
with British authors. It seems to have been popular 
for a long time among American children’s books. 
One of the books much appreciated in this country 
not only for its subject matter but also because of the 
attractive setting of the story is Young Walter Scott 
by Elizabeth Janet Grey (1933). 


Appropriations of adult literature by children 
have been common in our history of children’s lit- 
erature. It is to be seen also in the history of 
American literature, if perhaps not so significantly. 
Uncle Tiom’s Cabin is an obvious example. Thoreau’s 
Walden has exercised something of the same function 
as our Bevis. Moby Dick, too, has become a boys’ 
as well as an adult classic. 

Adult poetry, notably Longfellow’s Hiawatha, has 
also been appropriated by children of both countries, 
who have used it to establish Red Indian fantasies of 
adventure, but it does not seem that American child- 
ren’s poetry has exercised much influence on this side 
of the Atlantic. 

A final example of American influence in the realm 
of children’s literature is John Habberton’s Helen’s 
Babies (1876). It has an old-fashioned ring in_ its 
sentiments and conventions, but is still remarkable for 
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its truth of child nature and its humour. Budge and 
Toddy are as attractive as ever. 


The Marches, Ellen Montgomery, Mary Lennox 
and Colin Craven, Katherine Carr, Eustace Bright, 
Old Man Hickey, Tom Sawyer, Hitty, Uncle Remus, 
Uncle Tom; Hiawatha -— they are an attractive 
gallery, and the United States might consider it a 
satisfactory export sample of the kindliness, integrity, 
sincerity, humour, resolution, initiative and love of 
adventure which they value. 
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New Faber Books for the Young 


In and Out of School 
Edited by ANTHONY BUCKERIDGE 


“A splendid collection of stories.”.—YOUNG ELIZABETHAN. 15/- 


The Story of Joseph WALTER DE LA MARE 
Illustrated by Edward Ardizzone. 9/6 


Songs of Innocence WILLIAM BLAKE 
Illustrated, partly in colour, by Harold Jones. 10/6 


Judy’s Next Cookery Book MURIEL GOAMAN 
Following fudy’s Cookery Book. Illustrated. 7/6 


The Mermaid and the Boy JOHN BOWEN 
Illustrated by Kenneth Rowell. 9/6 


Mixed - Muddly Island DORIS RUST 
By the author of The Animals at Rose Cottage, etc. a 

6 
The Adventures of Henrietta Hen 


AARON JUDAH 
By the author of Tommy with the Hole in his Shoe, etc. 


Illustrated. 8/6 
The Proud White Circus Horse 


Written and illustrated by REINER ZIMNIK 
“Brilliantly drawn pictures on each page.”——-YOUNG ELIZABETHAN. 


9/6 
Clever Bill 


Written and illustrated by WILLIAM NICHOLSON 
A new edition of this classic picture story-book by the author 
of The Pirate Twins. 10/6 


OOOO FABER A FABER OOO00 
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New Warne books 
for children 


Just Mary Stories 


MARY GRANNAN’S ten short stories 
were written for broadcasting to children of 
6-8 years ; they proved so popular that a 
book was the obvious result. JENNETTA 
VISE has matched the author’s vitality 
and humour with her delightful drawings. 
7s. 6d. net. 


Tales of the Twins 

Boys and girls of 7-9 years will learn as much as the twins who were 
never tired of hearing their uncle tell them stories of his travels. Tales 
that were full of excitement. PHYLLIS DENTON has illustrated 
her books with three colour line drawings. 8s. 6d. net. 


The Odyssey 


In this new abridged version GEORGE P. KERR has translated 
Homer’s twenty-four books of the Odyssey and reduced them to about 
two-thirds of the original text. A simple translation which will retain 
the interest of readers from first to last page. JOHN VERNEY has 
illustrated the book with line drawings which add greatly to the 
interest of this great epic. 9s. 6d. net. 


Percy Pig, House Painter 

A new title in the favourite Teddy Bear Coalman Series. ANNE 
HOPE’S story and ELIZABETH HAMMOND’S colourful illustrations 
blend perfectly to give just the right amount of detail and action which 
makes perfect reading aloud. Ages 3-6 years. 4s. 6d. net. 


Runaway Rickshaw 


Another of ELIZABETH MAITLAND’S stories about The Little Red 
Rickshaw, illustrated by the author. Small children of 4-6 years will 
appreciate the story set in Singapore. Ages 4-7 years. 3s. 6d. net. 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO., LTD. 
1-4 Bedford Court, Strand, London, W.C.2 
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The New Books 
FOR CHILDREN UNDER TEN 


DuccaNn, M. Falter Tom and the Water Boy. Illus. 
by K. Rowell. 61 pp. 83 X 64 . . ~~ Faber 9/6 


Falter Tom is an old lame sailor who one day on the 
shore sees in the water the green Water Boy. This strange 
new creature lives in the sea’s depths and invites Falter Tom 
to follow him. Falter Tom is naturally hesitant but is drawn 
by hints of seeming magic and persuasive pictures of life in 
the water. After the finding of a necessary charm, therefore, 
he floats into the sea with his new friend to live for evei 
with the sea animals under the rule of the sea king. This 
is a short but striking fantasy that breathes a different air 
and atmosphere both literally and figuratively. It is a clear 
cut picture and gives a glimpse of an author’s lucid 
imagination. The writing is stringent, condensed and pithy 
— but it is all too brief a tale. Possibilities and opportunities 
seem to have been missed. Mr. Duggan opens a door only 
to close it quickly again and we see only a still picture. There 
is not time to catch much detail or to perceive the hidden 
depths of incident and movement which one feels are there. 
The illustrations by Kenneth Rowell have a strange and 
attractive simplicity. 


Duvoisin, R. Petunia. Illus. by the author. 32 pp. 
10 x 8 ‘ ; Bodley Head 8/6 


Petunia is a silly goose who finds a book and, through 
possession of it, gains a reputation for infallible wisdom. 
After a series of disastrous diagnoses of farmyard problems, 
she loses her reputation and many feathers, and realises that 
wisdom cannot be carried under the wing. It must be in the 
mind and heart. She therefore learns to read. 

This charming story has the blend of humour and good 
sense associated with Munro Leaf. Mr. Duvoisin’s art, 
however, is all his own. He has a nice choice of words. 
His drawing has a confident simplicity and gaiety. It is 
wonderful what expression he can achieve in simple line. 
He uses the frame of the page as an integral part of his design. 
This is in fact a “designed” picture-book, sophisticated in its 
technique, but completely suitable to children. It deserves 
to be enormously successful. 
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GoaMan, M. Judy's Next Cookery Book. Illus. 
53 pp. 84 X 6} : ; . Faber 7/6 


A further collection of simple recipes, well chosen, with 
clear and concise instructions, carries the work of Judy’s first 
cookery book a little further. As before, the author is careful 
to include the little hints and warnings which so often make 
for success or failure. 

The only adverse criticisms one might make are that the 
salad dressings are not very distinguished and that any mother 
allowing her child to make the Christmas fare probably prefers 
to use her own recipes. Apart from this the recipes are nicely 
varied and could be attempted by any young girl who knows 
the rudiments of cooking. 


Green, R. L. The Land of the Lord High Tiger 
Illus. by J. S. Goodall. 160 pp. 74 X 5 . Bell 11/6 


This is certainly one of the more successful of recent 
stories, half fairy, half fantasy, with an admixture of almost 
lunatic humour. The land of the Lord High Tiger is, 
naturally, the land visited in sleep and dreams, but its 
characters are drawn from most of the fairy stories ever 
written, though at first disguised under other names, and 
most of them talk and act successfully with the kind of humour 
which schoolboys delight to regale one another with and which 
is sometimes irritating to the adult who wants to get on with 
serious affairs. There are modern additions such as 
underground trains of curious habits and magic castles with 
contemporary equipment, but it does not matter, as all are 
welded into an enjoyable whole with the author’s ready wit. 


Grimm. The Wolf and the Seven Little Kids. Illus. 
by F. Hoffman. 32 pp. 12 X 8§ . O.U.P. 12/6 





Although Felix Hoffmann’s art is entirely individual, this 
book reminds one of another lovely picture-book from 
Switzerland — A Bell for Ursli. It has the same wide 
canvas, the same restrained delight in colour,. the same 
integrity. It is a picture-book of the highest quality. 

Herr Hoffmann, best known in this country for his 
illustrations to The Wonderful Lamp, has taken the familiar 
Grimm tale of the goat whose kids were cheated and 
swallowed by the wolf and who exacted such an ingenious 
revenge. He presents the story without alterations and 
illustrates it in a simple literal manner. Possibly a few 
children, and rather more parents, will find the surgical 
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scenes (when the goat cuts the sleeping wolf open and 
substitutes large stones for the kids she has rescued) brutally 
realistic. Most children, however, are tougher than their elders 
imagine, and will enjoy the rough justice of the story. Surely 
all children will love the simple charm of the goats’ household, 
the unsentimental prettiness of the kids, and above all the 
folk-details of the interior scenes. The many excellences of 
this delightful book are all within the range, and attuned to 
the minds, of children. This is not one of those picture-books 
for adult aesthetes. 


Hittyarp, M. D. A Treat for Minikin. Illus. by 

A. H. Watson. 128 pp. 74 X 54 ‘ Dent 11/6 
Miss Hillyard is on very intimate terms with small 
children and she manages to catch some sparkling and lucid 
glimpses of childhood. Minikin goes on holiday to the seaside 
with her parents and two year-old cousin Alison. Here they 
make friends with Terry, the “daily help’s” little boy, and 
the book is a gentle recording of typical events on a holiday 
of this kind. Baby Alison is a true two year-old and makes 
the biggest impression as she exhibits a quiet unawareness of 
the larger world around her. Minikin and Terry are real 
and show the author’s momentary insight. But her contact 
with childhood is not maintained consistently. The adults 
are warm, friendly and comfortable people but appear at times 
to be too sweet. and too good to be true. The sweetness 
generally is overdone and the dainty sugared world needs 
bolder lines to define and strengthen it. All is correct and 
precise in every detail, a pastel with something of the flimsiness 
and wispiness of the frilly party frock. The illustrations are 

as delicate as the text. 


Hunt, M. L. Stars for Christy. Illus. by V. Ilsley 

Mien @XMXG6G . =. i+. « «+ Whackie 9/6 

A short story for young children, mainly girls. The 

background is an American city where an Italian family live 

in a crowded tenement block. Christy is the bookish, romantic, 

likable daughter who is awarded a fortnight’s holiday on a 

farm. All is wonderful out at the Todd place ; grass, river, 

a haystack, a horse, a dog, and stars by night. Everything 

is extraordinary to the city child. She has a fine time, but 

the best day of all is when the rest of the family are invited 
out too. 
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The holiday in the country uses up most of the book but 
there is also room for descriptions of some of Christy’s other 
activities, particularly her visits to the library and her 
attendance at a series of lectures on baby care. There are 
glimpses of the Romano family at home, including sailor 
brother Bruno on leave, which are gustily alive-— 

This is a happy story for those who are not put off by 
the thick gloss of sentimentality over it all. 


Linvcren, A. Eric and Karlsson-on-the-Roof. Illus. 
by R. Kennedy. 136 pp. 84 X 6 . O.U.P. 9/6 
Karlsson-on-the-Roof is a rotund little man who lives 
on the roof tops and flies around with the aid of a mechanical 
device fixed to his back. One day he flies through the window 
of seven year-old Eric’s bedroom and introduces himself. 
Thereafter he is a frequent visitor to the house and also takes 
Eric with him on several excursions on the roof-tops. Miss 
Lindgren has a fertile imagination and there is plenty of fresh 
colour in a bold and solid world. The children and the adults 
are typical, ordinary and appealing, but very vulnerable by 
the side of Karlsson-on-the-Roof, who is of the same type as 
the author’s Pippi Longstocking. Like her he is precocious, 
conceited, selfish and very badly behaved. It is hard to believe 
that such normal children could be attracted to such an 
obnoxious creature. It is hard to understand too the point 
of such an unpleasant creation. The whole book is 
embarrassing and offensive, and all the author’s powers of 
story-telling are vitiated by this obsession with the misfit. 
The writing is clear, gay, pungent and straightforward, and 
it is a pity that an author’s talents are so wasted. The 
illustrations by Richard Kennedy have an air of magic and 
fantasy while the whole producticn is pleasing and deserving 
of a more attractive text. 


Lines, K. (Ep.) A Ring of Tales. Illus. by 

H. Jones. 240 pp. 8 X 6 F ‘ O.U.P. 12/6 
It is unfortunate that this anthology appears at the same 

time as 4 Golden Land, for Mr. Reeves enjoys more space, 
greater physical dignity and wider variety of style and 
illustration. This is not to belittle 4 Ring of Tales which, 
within its limits, is a pleasing book. Miss Line’s taste, as 
everyone knows, is impeccable. Her tales, folk-tales and 
stories in the folk-tradition, and her varied poems, are 
excellent and whet the appetite. The book, moreover, has 
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a pattern. Mr. Jones’ decorations have charm, but his is a 
restricted art and he cannot match the variety of the text. 
It is hard on him, too, to have to illustrate stories and poems 
which have already had definitive illustrations by Ardizzone 
and Shepard. 


Lose, M. The Zoo Breaks Out. Illus. by S. Wiegel 

128 pp. 74 X 5 . ‘ Bodley Head 9/6 
Nicky and Liza are the children of a zoo-keeper and 
one night Liza witnesses the escape of the animals from their 
cages. They wander into the town, but soon find that they 
cannot just roam the streets at will. So under the leadership 
of Mr. Lion they are organised into working for their livings. 
The giraffe helps with interior decorating, the monkeys become 
part of the decoration of a greengrocers’ window, the kangaroo 
carries shopping in her pouch, while the elephant lifts cars 
for inspection at the garage. Eventually this too proves 
unsatisfactory and the animals decide to return to the zoo 
on condition that more natural and more open surroundings 
~will soon be theirs. It is made quite obvious that the whole 
escapade is Liza’s dream but this artifice is handled clumsily. 
Despite this the animals are lively and convincing, the story 
is gay and lighthearted, almost frivolous, yet possessing just 
enough perception to give it significance without much 

distinction. The illustrations are neat and vigorous. 


“Reap, Miss.” Hobby Horse Cottage. Illus. by 
T. Freeman. 103 pp. 8 X 5 : M. Joseph 12/6 
A compact, well finished little story of children’s play 
and make-believe, high-lighted by a not very alarming witch 
and her spiteful cat. The witchcraft takes place unknown 
to the children and is successfully countered by the faithful 
Hob who was once the witch’s steed and hates her and knows 
how to deal with her. The harmonious relationships among 
the children make this a very pleasant and _ subconsciously 
edifying story. There is none of the petty and irritating 
bickering so common in children’s books. In the one real 
quarrel it is just a case of “boys will be boys” and the matter 
is quickly smoothed over with sincere apology and 
understanding. Yet there is nothing namby-pamby either, 
but natural affection with an innate appreciation of the “live 
and let live” creed. 
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Ross, D. - The Little Red Engine Goes Home. Illus. 
by L. Wood. 32 pp. 93 X 7$ . . ~~ Faber 10/6 


At the end of the last Little Red Engine book the 
overworked hero had gone to India as the plaything of a 
Maharajah’s son. This seemed an appropriate time to leave 
him. But no. The demands (of publisher? of children?) are 
too insistent, and here is yet another sequel. The Little 
Red Engine comes home again. The formula has worn very 
thin, but Miss Ross’s gift for words, always greater than 
her invention of incident, pulls her through. The rhythm and 
melody of her prose is quite admirable. Mr. Wood’s drawings 
are as well-executed as ever; but he too has been too long 
on this job, and he lacks gaiety. 


As Little Red Engine books go, this is good. The efforts 
of the people of Tuddlecombe to raise money to bring the 
engine home are particularly pleasing. Miss Ross and Mr. 
Wood deserve, however, to be allowed to devote their gifts 
to some new subject. 


Sawyer, R. The Enchanted Schoolhouse. Illus. by 
H. Troy. 128 pp. 94 X 64. Brockhampton Press 12/6 





This is a gay, well-illustrated story for young children. 
It is told in rather over-done Irish but is so full of matter 
as well as blarney that it is a success. 

Brian Boru Gallagher, from a cabin in County Kerry, 
goes off to stay with his uncle in America. So that he should 
have something to show the boys and girls of the richest 
country in the world of more enchantment than their cars 
and refrigerators, he captures a wee fairy man to take with 
him, and transports him across the Atlantic in an old brown 
tea pot. 


The voyage is an adventure, America amazing, but the 
real wonders do not start till Brian goes to school. He finds 
that in spite of all the legend of richness that hangs about 
America, the schoolhouse at Lobster Cove is an_ ugly, 
tumbledown place of which all the girls and boys are ashamed. 
The fairy man from Ireland has just enough magic in him 
to be able to help. When the good deed is done, Brian has 
had enough of the other side of the Atlantic and flies back 
to his little, unrich, cabin again. 

This is a good fairy story, spinning the right maze of 
wonder round contemporary things. 
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Topp, B. E. Worzel Gummidge and the Treasure 
Ship. Illus. by J. Crockford. 192 pp. 73 X 5 


Von 


by 


Evans 9/6 
Here is the usual quaintness of Miss Todd’s scarecrow 
characters and they display again that life so peculiar to 
themselves. Their individual characteristics, absurdities and 
eccentricities make up their own particular world. Worzel 
Gummidge, Earthy and Saucy Nancy become part of the 
furniture of Miss Dollit’s Tea Garden and they move about 
this place as they wish. Robin and Marlene are here to add to 
the suggestion of reality that emanates from the scarecrows. 
The chattering of both scarecrows and humans makes a 
down to earth picture of daily life. The scarecrows’ own 
particular way of talking, slurred, lazy, and with its own 
special idioms, palls and jars at times, while the language of 
Saucy Nancy, the ship’s figure-head, is somewthat coarse, even 
if true to type. There is repetition too, and the book ambles 
on, as does the chatter, with no clear design. The author 
has made a sure if not highly distinguished place for herself 
in the realm of children’s literature. 


GesHarT, H. The Girl from Nowhere. Illus. 
H. Brun. 176 pp. 83 X 54 , U.L.P. 12/6 

One of the best children’s books published in Germany 
since the war and able to bear comparison with some of the 
best in any other country, this is in essence a very simple tale 
of the children living and playing in an ordinary street during 
their holiday. 

To the street comes a lonely, withdrawn little girl and 
the story builds up around her. Unable to discover much 
about Magdalena, the others set their imaginations to work 
until they have developed — for them — a very satisfying 
and romantic tale. Trouble follows but all is well in the 
end. 

The author really understands children and all her 
creations are individuals with the stamp of truth on them. 
The parents form a supporting but unobtrusive background. 
The translation is, in general, good but there are too many 
italicised words and too many slang words and expressions. 


Weiss-SonNEBURG, H. Plum-Blossom and Kai Lin 
Illus. by N. Plump. 128 pp. 83 <X 53 . U.L.P. 12/6 


Plum-Blossom is the ten year-old daughter of a poor 


Chinese family rendered homeless by flood devastation. In 
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desperation her parents sell her as a slave into a wealthy 
household. Here she attracts the attention of Kai Lin, the 
eldest son who has absorbed democratic ideas at the American 
school at Shanghai. Through his help Plum-Blossom returns 
home but runs away rather than be sold again into a hateful 
marriage. Kai Lin deserts from the army and he and Plum 
Blossom meet and have many adventures on their way through 
the war ravaged land to Kai Lin’s home. An interesting 
picture of the chaotic period after the fall of the Manchu 
Dynasty. 

The production of the book is very attractive and the 
translation good, entering faithfully into the spirit of the 
original. 


FOR CHILDREN FROM TEN TO FOURTEEN 


Avier, I. Magic House of Numbers. Illus. by 
R. Adler. 150 pp. 8 X 5} : P Dobson 10/6 


Mr. Adler gives us a mixture here, all based on 
mathematics, of puzzles, games, riddles, card tricks and the 
intricacies of varied number systems. It is an intriguing and 
fascinating book especially in the section dealing with number 
curiosities. Mr. Adler has given us something unusual that 
stirs the imagination and schools the mind and he shows us 
new aspects of familiar number symbols. ‘The section on 
puzzles without numbers is the least interesting, not very 
original, and somewhat out of place. But it serves perhaps 
as a little of the old to temper the new which is in parts 
something of an exacting study for the young. It is an 
enlivening book that will appeal to a wide range of age groups 
who enjoy some mental exercise and agility. 


Baupouy, M.-A. The Children of the Marshes. Illus. 
by R. Kennedy. 160 pp. 8 X 54 . Bodley Head 12/6 





A background of bull-fighting does not perhaps promise 
very well for a children’s book about Spain but it is rescued 
from the dangerous edge of controversy by the gamin charm 
of the youngsters who people its pages amongst the slightly 
passé adults. Juan, the weakling son of the great estate, 
determines to look out for himself, taking his example from 
the unnerving resentment of the town boys who trespass on 
the estate to try their skill as matadors with the young bulls 
of Juan’s father. With-his friend, Périco, Juan thrives on 
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his new interest in open-air life and gains first the grudging 
and then the admiring approval of his father and his 
hard-riding brothers. In and out of his triumph weave the 
urchins of the town and the ambitious Paco who gets his 
chance in the ring. There is nothing in the style of the 
translation to suggest that Mr. Hopkins has missed the essence 
of the original. Though not perhaps a classic of its kind 
the book is a happy contribution to the reading of British 
children from the more delicate hands of the French. 


Booc-Wartson, E. J. AND CARRUTHERS, J. 1. Houses 

Illus. 96 pp. 94 X 7 ' : ‘ O.U.P. 12/6 
Here is another useful introduction to historical domestic 
architecture in these islands, for the term house covers 
anything from a prehistoric shelter or country cottage or 
industrial slum to one of our stately homes or modern blocks 

of flats. <A third of the book is devoted to the general growth 

of the house, while the remainder is occupied with descriptions 

of individual features, materials and modes of construction. 
Each well-filled page of letterpress is opposed by a sheet of 
pen and ink drawings (by Geoffrey Rhoades), named examples 
almost without exception. The daily life of the inhabitants, 
and their historical background, are not neglected. A time 
chart and a list of places mentioned in the text are appended, 
and the index serves as a glossary. The first of a new 
historical series, it sets a high standard for the others to follow. 


BourLiaGueT, L. Pouk’s Gang. Illus. by Nejad 
176 pp. 5% X 8% ‘ . ; . U.L.P. 12/6 

Pouk’s Gang, awarded the “Prix enfance du monde” for 
1956, is another worthy addition to the children’s beoks from 
abroad published by the University of London Press. It} is 
the story of the warfare between some country children’ in 
the Pyrenees and a group of boys and girls of many 
nationalities from a new oil-town nearby. Pouk, the central 
character, leader of the Wild Goats, is opposed by a German 
boy, “Eiderdown,” leader of the Zerules. After several 
brushes, a common peril unites the two bands of children in 
friendship. 

This is not an unusual theme, but there is much more 
to the book than this. We are given glimpses of French 
peasant life which are at times hilariously funny in their very 
solemnity, and we meet a galaxy of characters from the 
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Brown, P. Understudy. 
211 pp. 8 X 54 


pompous Mayor to Pouk’s grandfather with his fund of 
stories which everyone has heard before. Each of the boys 
is an individual and has a revealing nickname. The story 
is essentially French in its atmosphere and outlook and is 
full of salty humour. Boys will appreciate the schoolroom 
scenes in which the pupils have their own secret life quite 
apart from that which the schoolmaster sees on the surface. 
Occasionally the tone is too satirical for children, as, for 
instance, in the scathing passage on advertisement in chapter 
fourteen. 

The author |has a vivid style full of evocative phrases. 
The mist is described as “that light airborne water”; a 
snow-covered landscape as “drawn by a clumsy hand in 
charcoal on white paper”; in the days between summer and 
autumn you feel “the hot iron of the sun on one cheek and 
the soft wet linen of the wind on the other.” The translation, 
which must have been a difficult task, reads smoothly, but 
surely such unfamiliar words as “auscultation” and 
“lamellicornes” could have been avoided. 

A book to be recommended for its absorbing story and 
characterisation, its gaiety and humanity. 


Oo |B 





















Illus. by D. Brookshaw 
Nelson 9/6 

Miss Brown writes yet another book with aplomb, 
assurance and fluency. Catherine’s first job in the theatre 
after attending Drama School is as an understudy in the first 
London production of a new play. This new play is 
overshadowed by the threatened demolition of the theatre 
at the end of the play’s run. Catherine becomes not only 
an understudy who finally takes part in a performance but 
the prime mover in the successful campaign to save the theatre. 
The author takes us backstage for a very good view of the 
unglamorous, rather dirty and depressing rooms that are often 
part of the life of an understudy. She makes this theatre 
world seem homely and familiar and the whole theme is 
sensible and down to earth, except for one or two wild flights 
of fancy. These include a literal flight to Nice undertaken 
by Catherine to plead overnight with the future destroyer 
of the theatre. This rather shatters the solidity of the 
background but adds some gay and contrasting colour. The 
whole is rather too quick and dashing with a superficial 
dexterity that makes no lasting impression. 
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CarTER, B. The Kidnapping of Kensington. Illus. by 
C. W. Hodges. 189 pp. 8 X 54. Hamish Hamilton 12/6 


Kensington, let it be said at once, is a rabbit, the newly 
acquired property of Gillian Hartford, which is kidnapped 
by the wild Foulshams en route to the Hartford home. The 
evacuation of Brighton under the threat of invasion supervenes 
and the children of both families are separated from their 
parents and left behind. The Hartfords camp at home but 
the Foulshams take up residence on the abandoned pier, where 
they have a high time with free entertainment of all sorts. 
The story continues in the no-man’s land of the deserted town 
where move and counter-move for the recovery and retention 
of Kensington go on amid the uneasy twilight of momentous 
events. It would be unfair to recount the more startling 
expedients employed by both sides but they meet on common 
ground at last when they rescue a British and a German 
airman from the “drink” and organise their care and transport. 
Clearly, both families are of the stuff which made invasion 
impossible. Apart from the agreeable madcap unlikelihood 
of their joint exploits the author has conveyed with disturbing 
poignancy the atmosphere of the time which surrounded 
Dunkirk and the later scares of invasion. 


CaTHERALL, A. Tenderfoot Trapper. Illus. by 
E. Osmond. 160 pp. 73 X 5 . : Dent 12/6 


Warren Reedmay’s uncle and solicitor have been 
embezzling his money. Unless they are to be exposed and 
sent to prison they have to dispose of Warren. ‘Thus they 
make a trip to Canada taking Warren with them, and he 
and an old Trapper, Ebenezer, are left stranded in the wake 
of an engineered forest fire. Ebenezer is injured and Warren 
has to fend for them both in the snow covered bush, where 
all nature is against them. ‘The excuse for this tale of 
courage and integrity is false, feeble and _ unreal, 
for the tale really starts only when Warren and 
Ebenezer are left on their own. Warren learns and develops 
by his experience, but it is Ebenezer, the injured trapper, 
who stands out most forcibly. In his abrupt and forthright 
manner he gives feeling and warmth and knowledge to the 
picture. The glimpses of animals and their behaviour are 
clear and true and provide pinpoints of excitement. The 
end of the story — Warren’s final reach to safety and 
reinstatement at home — is rushed, proving again the author’s 
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lack of interest in the flimsy framework. It is a racy story, 
a lively, swift narrative, but it is not a thoughtful book nor 
one of any real distinction. 


Cuauncey, N. Devil’s Hill. Illus. by G. Spence 
; : O. 


159 pp. 8} X 54 


U.P. 10/6 


There is something about Badge, the Tasmanian boy 
living in what might euphemistically be described as the back 
of beyond, which compels admiration and a _ certain 
unsentimental wonder. To the son of a white man and wife 
engaged literally in wresting a living from a reluctant land, 
the thought of school in a distant township after this freedom 
looms as an impossible restraint, especially as it will entail 
sharing life on intimate terms with cousin Sam who has always 
seemed to despise his isolated kinsman and his parents’ way 
of life. An accidental epidemic and a family crisis puts an 
end to the immediate prospect of school, and the death of 
Badge’s family cow causes an emergency in which Sam and 
his two sisters are involved. The fascination of Miss 
Chauncey’s addition to the Badge saga is the steady 
development of all the characters involved in her story, a story 
which has none of the artificial elements of plot-making, and 
the impact of the natural background which is always 
apparent. The fact is, Miss Chauncey is what used to be 
confidently called an artist and one still cannot give higher 
praise than that. 


CuristiAN, G. A Place for Animals. 256 pp. 


8 xX 5 





Lutterworth Press 17/6 


This work of astonishing detail and sympathetic treatment 
of the problem of preserving wild life in Britain stems from 
an interest in the Nature Conservancy set up in 1949 but 
it goes very much further than that in showing what may be 
done through individual interest and care. Part One 
discusses the need for sanctuaries while Part Two deals with 
facts and fallacies which may have affected and still do affect 
the attitude of many concerned (or unconcerned) with the 
problem of preservation. Part Three deals mainly with what 
has been attempted or accomplished, Part Four with the 
possibilities of a garden sanctuary. Partial and propagandist 
as the text avowedly is it impresses throughout with its detail 
and penetration. ‘The fifteen illustrations, needless to say, 
are excellent, and there are exhaustive appendices on National 
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and Local Nature Reserves, useful addresses, an abridged 
bibliography and a full Index. A short review cannot possibly 
do justice to this particular book, but it must be recommended 
strongly to all who have interest in wild life and _ its 
continuance. 


Epwarps, M. The Cownappers. Illus. by G. 
Whittam. 254 pp. 7% < 54 : ; Collins 10/6 
This is a not altogether successful attempt to combine 
a Punchbowl Farm story with the kind of plot used in the 
Romney Marsh books by this author. Dion, as the result of 
a television programme about Punchbowl Farm, is asked to 
look after a valuable cow which is about to calve. The 
Thorntons discover that the cow has been stolen from France 
and is to be handed over to Soviet Russia by a British 
communist. This highly improbable plot results in an exciting 
chase across country and over the Channel. Two foreigners 
are also installed at the farm to provide light relief with their 
extraordinarily complicated English. ‘These happenings seem 
an anachronism in the farm setting and one can imagine the 
Thorntons settling down with relief, after this excursion into 
film drama, to the usual rhythm of farm life which Monica 
Edwards can convey so well. 


GuiLtLot, R. Prince of the Jungle. Illus. by B. 
Wildsmith. 215 pp. 83 X 53 . . OUP. 10/6 
This is a book of cruel things which need the artistry 
of an accomplished writer with the mind of a poet to make 
them acceptable. In the Indian tribe of Raani and his bitter 
rival, Yasin, blood and butchery come early to the boys of 
the tribe and their exacting tribal laws and superstitions send 
them against foes and trials which would overtax civilised 
man. The boys often reach the bareness of survival which 
is the limit of the animals by whom they must be adopted and 
the law of the jungle they must contest at every step of every 
day. Here is all the violence of the old cowboy sagas without 
the alembic of the pioneer atmosphere which mitigates many 
stories of western strife. Unlike the westerns, Prince of the 
Jungle has no established idioms of conduct er outlook which 
might make the familiar the norm, but boys should enjoy it 
though Kipling may turn in his-tomb. 
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Hoos, G. In the Nick of Time. 160 pp. 8} X 5 


Phoenix House 12/6 


This attempt to introduce younger readers to the idea 
of exploring new dimensions in time must present some 
difficulty to any but really intelligent readers. Beginning 
with the general notion of the feeling that we all get from 
time to time of having “been here before,” and basing its 
introduction on the quite exciting story of a climbing accident, 
it goes on to reveal through other breakings of the “barrier” 
how the human psyche may travel backwards and forwards 
through time, even with known companions and friends. 
Thus the young friends, Carlo and Jill, witness and “explore” 
incidents in distant ages, eventually presenting a possible 
future in the picture of a world federation trying to organise 
such a project as a Mediterranean dam. Relevant theories 
are introduced from time to time in the mouths of “persons” 
encountered in the “time” adventure. The general effect 
seems not altogether convincing, though a second reading 
might produce a different feeling. Certainly the book will 
give young readers something to think about and perhaps lead 
them to more systematic study of the ideas thrown out on 
the way. 


Lyncu, P. The Old Black Sea Chest: a Story of 
Bantry Bay. Illus. by P. Fortnum. 183 pp. 


> ¢ ine . « Dent 12/6 





One of the onhets - life stories, wholly convincing 
and satisfying. ‘Timothy Driscoll, roving adventurer, comes 
home to his wife and children bringing a fortune at last. Out 
of his black sea chest come wonderful presents for everyone, 
but the money he has won has vanished. ‘Timothy suspects 
his best friend Johnny Noone and the mystery is only solved 
when Milo is instrumental in saving Johnny’s life. 


Patricia Lynch has a belief in the essential goodness and 
kindness of men and women and this shines through her 
books. The people in the little Irish town are real and likable, 
especially the Driscoll family — the patient mother, Milo the 
thoughtful son, and Sally the dreamer who lives on the verge 
of that other world Patricia Lynch knows so well. The 
drama of the shipwreck and Sally's narrow escape from 
drowning add excitement to the story but behind it is the 
unhurried life of the Irish countryside. The book ends on 
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a note of reality for Timothy’s wife and children know well 
that fortune will always slip through his hands and yet they 
will always forgive him and love him. 

A worthwhile book for its warm family affection and 
its values. 


Lyncu, P. Brogeen and the Black Enchanter. Illus. 
by C. Brooker. 164 pp. 8 X 54 , Burke 9/6 


Miss Lynch’s tale is warm, mellow and spontaneous, 
with the cosy intimacy of a fireside narrative and the polished 
ease of a more sophisticated art. The author has wide open 
eyes and a wide open heart and the details of fact and fantasy 
are clearly seen and surely blended. All this we notice in 
the first chapters but then the children with Cousin Fran 
and Brogeen are transported by air to Europe, to Paris and 
Vienna — and the Black Enchanter follows them, with evil 
intent. Miss Lynch is not so easy abroad as she is in her 
native Ireland, and the story in these parts loses some of its 
familiarity and charm. The theme is a little unsatisfactory 
too as the Black Enchanter pursues them to no purpose and 
fades out with a whimper when he starts to reform. The 
cobbler from Hamburg also wanders in and out of the story 
making no impression and no real contribution to it. Despite 
this, however, one still enjoys the company of a real story-teller 
with her delightful unexpected turns of event and character, 
and her succession of dancing pictures. The illustrations by 
Christopher Brooker are nimble and lively although there is 
one discrepancy. Pattie is described by the text as fat and 
by the pictures as thin. 


Mitten, W. W. The Young Traveller in Russia 
Illus. 124 pp. 74 X 43 , Phoenix House 10/6 


Mr. Miller treats his special subject with the lively 
thoroughness usual in this well-known series and contrives one 
or two additional surprises in the form of a forced landing 
which gives his travellers an insight into Russian life which 
Intourist might not encourage, and a long train journey by 
“hard” class which allows of many contacts not usually 
vouchsafed to the foreigner. Though some other of the 
guiding agents in this account may have the appearance of 
stock figures their national traits are convincing enough and 
in Tom and Jean Mr. Miller has created as pleasant a pair 
of children as any in the long list of the series to date. 
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Morrison, J. S. Wind Force Seven. 225 pp. 
2.9 a . . . Macmillan 10/6 















A holiday adventure story for older boys It is about 
three friends who plan to spend the summer cruising peacefully 
round the lochs and islands off the west coast of Scotland. 
They are friendly, cheerful, and pleasant companions for 
their readers. ‘They are also excellent sailors, and much of 
the story’s interest lies in the accurate descriptions of the 
things they do on board and how they deal with tides and 
weathers and tricky bits of navigation. The main thrills are 
caused by a friend of one of the boys, a Pol, who enjoys 
living alone and working his little bit of land on the coast. 
He is suddenly captured by enemies from Poland who intend 
to take him back (he is a scientist), to work for them. The 
boys scupper the attempted abduction, but only after much 
difficulty and not a little danger caused by their stop-at-nothing 
opponents. A straightforward, well-written, adventure story. 


Rospertson, W. Black Meg's. 175 pp. 73 X 44 























Dent 11/6 


Discovery of a dead body in a long uninhabited cottage 
provides the startling opening of this new thriller by the 
author of Mystery at Manthorpe. Charles Anderson, the 
rather eccentric researcher who has taken the cottage as a 
retreat, regards it more as a nuisance than anything else, 
but his temporary companion,young Gerald Heath, wants to 
look more deeply into the cause of such an unlikely happening 
and finds a ready ally in Daphne, the daughter of a retired 
doctor neighbour. The legend that the cottage used to be 
the abode of the witch, Black Meg, lends further sinister 
colour to the events which follow, and Gerald’s purchase of 
a secondhand car which turns out to be stolen, helps to set 
him on the road to the solution.of another mystery which has 
baffled the local. police. for-some time. Add: to this ‘the bleak 
scenery of the Suffolk coast in winter with flood and snow 
thrown in and a really good yarn emerges. As in Mystery 
at Manthorpe the slight romantic element should provide an 
additional attraction for the readers who are mature enough 
to appreciate it. The handling of the melodramatic Black 
Meg episodes is not, however, sure enough to place this story 
in the first rank. 
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SANKEY, M. Scrimshaw and the Flying Fish. Illus. 
by the author. 175 pp. 74 X 5 ; Bell 11/6 
A scrimshaw, for those who do not know, is a piece of 
whalebone on which designs or some form of narrative have 
been scratched and the one sought throughout this story is the 
basis of a plot which cannot be indicated without giving away 
an essential secret. In the quest which is followed at times 
indirectly or at second hand the Penleigh children are 
translated by easy stages from Canada to the Philippines with 
much on the way that is of incidental interest. Local colour, 
though not heavy, is clear, and the whole is entertaining with 
a light core of information to make it possibly just worth the 
price. 


StyLes, S. Quinn of the Fury. 200 pp. 84 X 54 

Faber 12/6 
This is a stirring tale of the seas during the Napoleonic 
Wars. Young Midshipman Quinn is placed in charge of 
“The Fury,” a prize won from the French. His crew is 
motley and unpromising, but this does not daunt him. Not 
content with merely bringing the cargo of hides to port he 
boldly undertakes a series of daring escapades against the 
French and comes through each victorious and with a finer 
crew. There is real action and excitement here, and each 
exploit is shown with precision and clarity, while the pattern 
of events is competently developed. The characters are seen 
clearly and there is humorous relief. There is, however, not 
quite enough suspense. All feats, however complicated and 
dangerous, are successfully and easily accomplished, with no 
apparent possibility of failure, and this, in view of the 

midshipman’s youth, is unconvincing. 


SuTcLIFF, R. Warrior Scarlet. Illus. by C. Keeping 

207 pp. 8% X 54 O.U.P. 12/6 
Rosemary Sutcliffe has come a long way since she gave 
us The Queen Elizabeth Story in 1950, and, despite the 
charms of that book, it would have taken a discerning critic 
to find in it the seeds of Warrior Scarlet. It is one of the 
mysteries of the creative spirit that a slight and elegant stylist 
should have become, quite suddenly, a writer of genius. 
Warrior Scarlet is mature writing; it is, too, mature in its 

historical thought and in its wisdom. 
It is a story of the Bronze Age; not a neat tidy period, 
but a time of flux and turmoil. The wandering Smith, with 
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his iron dagger, is a portent of future change. Dori, the old 
shepherd of the Half People, is a reminder of fallen greatness. 
Little enough is known for certain of this time, and the 
historical novelist must eke out the archaeological evidence 
with imagination and logic. Miss Sutcliff has a rich and 
disciplined imagination, and takes her reader confidently into 
this remote past, with its complex society and its rigid laws. 
The story of Drem, whose withered arm seems to deny him 
a place among the warriors, is finely told, moving and exciting. 
In its use of setting and apparatus it is a convincing piece of 
historical reconstruction. Only in characterisation does it 
seem less than excellent, and the writing is sometimes a little 
self-consciously “fine.” Perhaps that is unfair; what I mean 
is that the writer’s beautiful prose is not always disciplined 
to the duty of furthering the story. It is perhaps the one 
hint of immaturity in a splendid and powerful book. When 
Miss Sutcliff has a tighter hold on the language which she 
uses so vigorously she will fulfil the promise she so abundantly 
offers. In the meantime we must be deeply grateful for so 
compelling a glimpse of life in Sussex a hundred years “before 
wild Latin herdsmen pitched their tents . . . and founded 
Rome.” 

The book has great dignity of design. Mr. Charles 
Keeping’s illustrations are clever and apt, but children may 
find his stiff and mannered style puzzling. 


Syme, R. The River of No Return. Illus. by W. 
Stobbs. 128 pp. 74 X 5 . Hodder & Stoughton 8/6 


















This is an interesting story, based on fact, telling of the 
journey up the Amazon of a group of Spaniards under 
Francisco de Orellana in 1541. But although there is 
liveliness and activity there is a lack of warmth and _ real 
feeling. Mr. Syme has dealt with similar themes on several 
previous occasions and now appears to be wearying of them. 
The story is formless, one long struggling line of narrative, 
while the continual recurrence of similar incidents gives a 
repetitive and numbing effect. There is a hasty busyness as 
the author immerses himself in the action and a quick light 
on character, but he hurries to the end omitting the details 
which would have added interest to the story. Mr. Syme 
seems to have lost patience with his material and this is a 
pity as he has previously given us work of a high standard. 
William Stobbs’ drawings are good and bold but seem to 
hover on the fringe of the story, never becoming part of it. 
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Treeckt, H. The Children’s Crusade. Illus. by 
C. Price. 158 pp. 8 X 54 ‘ Bodley Head 12/6 


In choosing the story of Stephen of Cloyes Mr. Treece 
has in a sense picked on a “natural,” for the shepherd boy’s 
attempt to lead a children’s crusade to rescue Christendom 
is one of the less creditle of history’s many quirks. 
Fortunately, the author hzs been content to keep the skeleton 
of the tale with little distortion while clothing it in the flesh 
and blood of a fictional brother and sister through whose 
individual fortunes the tale is told. These two he makes 
oppcsite in temperament, the boy, in particular, difficult and 
proud, so that their reactions to succeeding situations are 
positive and dramatic. There is no attempt to hide the tragedy 
of the crusade’s outcome nor the aspects of it that fell short 
of idealism and Christian spirit. Mr. Treece writes with 
a sure hand throughout, and while it may not be possible to 
give him credit for any originality he gains high marks for 
presentation. 


Trevor, M. The Sparrow Child. Illus. by M. 
Thomas. 254 pp. 7} X 54 ‘ ; Collins 10/6 


Philip Sparrow comes to stay at Corben Place, the old 
family house, and there he meets an assortment of conflicting 
characters, the story of a lost chalice, and an appealing sea 
and countryside. Eventually the conflicts are unravelled, the 
chalice is found, and the countryside is saved from being the 
site of an atomic research establishment. This is a quiet and 
penetrating book — a book whose stillness runs deep and 
whose contemplative air imparts an other-world atmosphere. 
The author has a deep faith which is the substance and 
purport of this book. Some of the characters have dreams 
full of symbolism, perhaps a little too involved at times. The 
whole is a romance, with a touch of the novelette but it is 
only a shadowy and passing resemblance. For the most part 
the writing is sharp and bold, too full of integrity to admit 
of any cheapness or sentimentality. The illustrations by 
Martin Thomas have a clear bold style. 


Trevor, E. Badger’s Wood. Illus. by L. Atkinson 
147 pp. 83 X 53. . Heinemann 11/6 


Stripe the Badger, Potter the Otter, Woo the Owl and 
Mole, are puzzled by mysterious damage to their property 
and the disappearance of some of their belongings. 
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Investigations discover the culprits, a pirate otter and two 
pirate rats aboard a pirate ship, and there are subsequent 
encounters and negotiations with them. ‘This book has a 
kindly gentle spirit and the author is quite at ease with his ’ 
homely and domesticated but lively characters. ‘They belong 
both to their own world and the human one, but the mixture 
is credible. The intimate details of home, food and work 
are attractive and there is a healthy spirit in the final 
reconciliation of the woodlanders and the pirates. The 
sentiments and humour are not always suitable for the young 
reader and are sometimes a little incongrous in this setting, 
but the story has a good pattern, appropriate tension and a 
satisfying conclusion. 


We tts, A. L. The Observer's Book of Sea Fishes 
Illus. 160 pp. 5% X 34 , : ‘ Warne 5/- 


The latest addition to what can probably claim to be 
the most popular, and useful, series of nature books available 
and available too at a remarkably low price. 

Confined to those fishes which are likely to be found 
around our own shores, the text and illustrations provide 
adequate information on the life story of each. The book 
will, at the very least, give the young reader a greater interest 
in those staring creatures to be found on the fishmonger’s slab. 


Wiper, L. I. On the Banks of Plum Creek. Illus. 
by G. Williams. 220 pp. 74 X 54. . Methuen 12/6 


This is an account of the author’s childhood days in 
Minnesota and how she and her two sisters and parents led 
a meagre life in a dug-out and simple wooden house. They 
tackled hardship and set-back, grasshopper plague and blizzard, 
with calm fortitude and resolute cheerfulness, and from this 
tale of striving comes a sense of the richness and wholeness 
of life. The good things are offset by their plain and 
unadorned background and sound sleep, simple meals and 
homely pleasures are fully appreciated. The rigours of the 
life are softened by the intimate little pictures of the 
surrounding countryside — the river, the creek, the willows 
and the animals and birds — while the feelings of the children 
and the behaviour of the father and mother make a deep but 
gentle impression of real people. The whole is a quiet 
restrained book with a lively air. It is unfortunate that at 
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times the restraint becomes dull and the quietness prim. The 
illustrations are simple, neat and detailed, and the whole 
production is attractive. 


Witson, B. K. Path-through-the-W oods. Illus. by 
C. Stewart. 182 pp. 8 X 5} , Constable 12/6 
Path-through-the-Woods is the traditional name of a 
style of patchwork quilt which an intelligent nurse gives to 
one of her recalcitrant ward patients to interest her as a repair 
job when she has scoffed at the usual therapeutic aids. The 
patterns of the various materials used in the quilt then form 
the basis for chapter headings in the history of a Victorian 
family. For example, Blue Gingham (July, 1851) is the 
theme of a visit to the Great Exhibition and Aunt Jessie’s 
betrothal to the young doctor who dies in the Crimea; Black 
and White Flowers (August, 1855) recalls a visit to Paris; 
White Pique betokens the launching of the Great Eastern 
and the death of the youngest daughter. Through the whole 
runs the thread of Sophie’s determination to be a woman 
doctor, an almost scandalous form of ambition to her 
contemporaries; but she succeeds, though we know only 
indirectly of her eventual fame. The quilt is a great 
therapeutic success and so, in a gentle, nostalgic way, is the 
book itself, even without the excitement of the public figures 
— and they include the Queen, Landseer, Miss Nightingale 
and Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell. 


Woop, L. Holiday on Hot Bricks. Illus. by S. Rose 

180 pp. 74 X 5} ‘ ; ; ‘ Dent 12/6 
Sally Dane is the likable daughter of an American film 

star and an English actor, and while on holiday in Wales 
with her less well known but pleasant and interesting cousins, 

a plan to kidnap her is discovered by her detective uncle. 
The story tells of the outwitting of these would be kidnappers, 
who are not such dreadful people after all, and the climax 

is a comfortable one of goodwill all round and happy family 
reunions. Miss Wood can catch the spirit of childhood 
admirably and these children are bubbling with vitality. 
This is not just a typified bunch of children but a strongly 
defined group, though the individuals tend to rely on each 
other. The group lives by the juxtaposition of its several 
parts and taken alone each person loses some of his or her 
life. There is throughout a feeling of gaiety, good humour, 
kindliness and understanding. The plot smacks of many 
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others but has its original points. The writing for the most 
part is smooth but occasionally loses some of its spontaneity. 
One suspects that Miss Wood is happier in her previously 
explored world of fantasy than in this matter of fact one 
where familiarity tends to inhibit the imagination. The 
illustrations by Sheila Rose fit unobtrusively into the character 
of the text. 


FOR THE INTERMEDIATE LIBRARY 
Asimov, I. The World of Carbon. 180 pp. 8 X 5 


Abelard-Schuman 13/6 
Me -vIiLteE, Sir H. Big Molecules. Illus. 180 pp. 
74 xX 5 : , . : Bell 15/- 


Each of these books is concerned with the organic 
chemistry of carbon. Professor Asimov starts with the 
hydrocarbons, and then widens his field to include a large 
number of compounds with which the reader will have some 
familiarity. An intelligent child with some attraction towards 
chemistry might start this book from scratch, though some 
acquaintance with science would make the approach easier 
for most readers. The writer has resisted the temptation to 
go too deeply into his subject, and wisely knows where to 
stop, and so has produced a lively and intelligent book, but 
not a frightening one. He is again to be commended for 
including the derivations of chemical names. 


Sir Harry’s book, founded upon the Christmas lectures 
of the Royal Institution, covers a smaller field, and demands 
more scientific preparation. If one were amidst the sea of 
eager faces in the lecture hall, listening to Sir Harry and 
watching his experiments, it would matter little if the difficult 
parts passed by uncomprehended. In cold print, this is a 
survey of the properties of macromolecules which goes quite 
as far as the average person will ever need. It gives an 
authoritative account of the new synthetic materials whose 
names appear in every other advertisement, and explains how 
the properties of the materials depznd on their chemical 
constitution. Sir Harry's own work in this field is 
well-known, and his book should certainly be put in the way 
of young (and even older) scientists. 
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BarsBer, N. The White Desert. Illus. 207 pp. 
83 X 54 ; ; ‘ Hodder & Stoughton 16/- 


Noel Barber was the first, and for some time, the only 
British journalist at the South Pole during the double-pronged 
attack of the Commonwealth Trans-Antarctic Expedition. 
Indeed, he was the first Briton to reach the South Pole since 
Scott’s party in 1912; his methods of getting there, an 
unauthorised press-man without either the permission or 
blessing of Fuchs, were typical of his well-known enterprise 
— or his downright cheek, if one prefers to call it that. 

Although he watched this great drama from the front 
row of the stalls, he met both Fuchs and Hillary. His 
assessment of their personalities is frank and forthright ; he 
suggests, for example, that Hillary’s dash to the Pole was 
the realisation of a long-cherished dream by a man of 
exceptional courage and exceptional endurance, a man who 
was bored by seismic soundings, a man who was anxious to 
return to New Zealand, wife and family. 

Barber’s account of the expedition itself is of little value; 
his information was necessarily second-hand and fragmentary, 
and the official record by Fuchs and Hillary will obviously 
tell the full story. But when he is reporting personal 
experiences, Barber is lively, interesting and entertaining ; 
his flights between the Pole and McMurdo Sound, the 
American camps at both these places, the arrival of Hillary 
and Fuchs at the South Pole, provide him with material 
that, with the skill of a first-class journalist, he exploits to 


the full. 
Berna, P. Threshold of the Stars. Illus. by G. 
Spence. 163 pp. 8 X54 . . ~~ Bodley Head 12/6 


This is the story of a research station in 1970, where 
a visit to the moon is planned. Here live scientists, pilots 
and technicians and their families, and it is through the eyes 
and the minds of the children that we see the exciting 
manoeuvres and developments that lead to the ultimately 
successful landing. ‘The author knows his children, and 
Michael and Jean in particular impress and convince. The 
vagaries of childhood are here expressed in the classroom and 
outside and always there is the jostling atmosphere of a crowd 
of children. There are also glimpses of the adult as his 
world impinges on the child’s, but M. Wurtz, the tutor is 
a stilted and narrow character whose lessons give an unrealistic 
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air. Surely a curriculum at such a time and in such a place 
would include more than the geography of the moon. The 
theme itself is not an uncommon one, but is not an easy one 
to handle successfully. Here it is dealt with boldly but 
somewhat ruthlessly. The outlines are true but they are 
harsh and there is little warmth or feeling. One gets a sense 
of other worlds here, a glimpse at a likely future, but it is 
not attractive. The narrative is clear and planned with a 
single minded thoroughness to the last detail. 


Bott, R. anp Morrison, S. Chess for Children 


Illus. 192 pp. 94 X 7 : ? ; Collins 12/6 
Gotomseck, H. Instructions to Young Chess Players 
152 pp. 8% X 54 , , Museum Press 12/6 


The first book is extremely simple and is a good 
introduction to a complex game. Every move that the pieces 
can make is explained by an accompanying diagram. Most 
of the book is concerned with these simple moves, with 
questions at the end of each chapter to test the knowledge 
learned; incidentally one of these cannot be answered by the 
information then given. One slightly jarring feature is the 
fanciful note that begins some chapters where the authors 
succeed only in writing down to their audience. 

Apart from this small blemish the book will serve 
excellently for learning the mechanics of the game and to 
a lesser degree give some glimpse of the enjoyment to come 
once the rules are mastered. 

Mr. Golombek’s book on the other hand is rich in 
illustrating the enjoyment to be gained from chess. Chess is 
the most skilful of all indoor games where there is practically 
no element of luck. ‘The author is an International Chess 
Master and three times British Chess Champion and he can 
express his ideas clearly and briefly. This instruction, 
however, is not for the beginner; it progresses too rapidly and 
is too wide in its scope for the young novice to grasp. 

The arrangement of the instruction is _ interesting, 
beginning with the end-game which is too frequently the 
frustration of the young player, and progressing naturally 
to the openings and middle-game. A sound approach since 
the object of the lesson is learnt before dealing with the vast 
complication of methods. For any boy or girl who knows the 
first principles a long study of this book will be rewarding: 
greatly expanding their experience, developing their potential 
and increasing their pleasure in the finest indoor game. 
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Carter, E. F. Telecommunications of the World 


Illus. 142 pp. 74 X 5 , ' . Muller 9/6 
Baker, W. J. The Young Man’s Guide to Radio 
206 pp. 8 X 5 ; @ ‘a Hamish Hamilton 13/6 


These books appear appropriately at the time of the 
Geneva Conference cf the International Telecommunications 
Union. After glancing at the ways by which mankind has 
tried to signal at a distance, the one book deals exclusively 
with communication by means of electric cables. No telegraph 
or telephone cable system seems to have been omitted, and 
it must be confessed that the catalogue somtimes makes dry 
reading. Apart from this, the reader will get a good idea 
of the difficulties encountered in the making, laying and 
maintenance of cables, from the exploits of the Great Eastern 
to the most recent transatlantic telephone cable with its 
repeater sections. 

The other book deals, of course, with wireless. After 
some good historical chapters there follows a very readable 
introduction to the theory and practice of radio and its 
numerous applications, ending with a visit to a broadcast 
transmitter. Some excellent advice on how to become a radio 
engineer is added; indeed, this makes a good “careers” book. 
The author writes with authority, and with enthusiasm for 
“a famous radio works.” The reader is allowed one guess 
at the company referred to ! 


Cotpeck, A. L. Modern Basketball. Ullus. 206 pp. 
8} X 5} a 


, , ‘ ‘ , Kaye 21/- 
A most comprehensive textbook on this game by one of 
this country’s greatest authorities. The value of the book 
is obviously to those who may find themselves wanting to 
introduce the game to classes. Its value to young readers is 
limited unless they already possess a good working knowledge 
of the game. 


Epstein, S. AND B. Prehistoric Animals. Illus. by 
W. R. Lohse. 187 pp. 8 X 5} ; Harrap 12/6 


The authors have here written a lively as well as 
informative account of the detective work which has 
accompanied the piecing together of the known details of 
prehistoric creatures. The description of these creatures from 
rock formation to Ice Age holds one spellbound and the 
multifarious illustrations in bold line make the account 
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convincing. The great mystery of living creatures is unfolded 
with continuous wonder on every page and there is absolutely 
no writing down. An admirable book for the school library 
or for an individual gift. 


Hart, I. B. James Watt and the History of Steam 
Power. Illus. 250 pp. 84 X 53. Abelard Schuman 21/- 











It is a pity that Dr. Hart’s excellently thorough study 
reads so much like a thesis on set lines. While it will attract 
and satisfy serious students of its subject it may repel some 
of the “general readers” at whom, the author claims, the book 
is aimed. Equally, the less serious student wou!d be well 
advised to skip the slightly pretentious introductory excursus 
on the “Quest for Power,” even the following chapter on 
“The England of Europe and James Watt.” This is carping 
criticism, however, as the overall achievement of the work is 
very high. Dr. Hart’s exposition of the development of steam 
power, including Watts’ contribution, is readable as well as 
scholarly. Concerning Watts’ own life and character he is 
selective, making use mainly of details which are relevant to 
the main story. The twenty-two figure drawings and twelve 
plates are excellent. 


Hutton, N. First Steps in Art Appreciation. Illus. 





56 pp. 10X 74 . , Phoenix House 12/6 


Riptey, E. Rubens. Illus. 72 pp. 10 X 8 
O. 

















U.P. 17/6 

Lady Hulton, in her disarming foreword, says that the 
book is “designed to help young people who have never studied 
painting to begin to appreciate pictorial art.” To this the 
publisher wisely adds “and those adults who like looking at 
pictures.” It would be a most unusual young person who 
could attempt to tread these paths where so often verbosity 
marches with pretentiousness. The author is neither verbose 
nor pretentious. She loves pictures and makes an earnest 
attempt to persuade others to share her enjoyment; but, 
to convey the impact of art by means of words, she, in common 
with many writers sympathetic with modern trends in 
painting, must use language that is allusive rather than exact. 
It depends on personal attitude whether this is satisfying or 
infuriating. The book is well provided with good sized 
illustrations, some in colour, to which the author often refers ; 
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but there are many references to pictures and paintings with 
which the young person will have no acquaintance. 

Elizabeth Ripley’s book is a different affair altogether. 
She naturally attempts no art criticism in this additicn to 
her growing series, but outlines the main facts in the life 
of this superb draughtsman, colourist and organiser of huge 
canvases, and ambassador in the cause of peace to boot. She 
is content to explain the mythological and courtly allusions 
in the pictures, and to give hints towards their appreciation. 
The thirty-two full-page illustrations maintain the standard 
set up by the other volumes in the series. 


LEWELLEN, J. The Boy Scientist. Illus. 268 pp. 
9X 6 ‘ Phoenix House 18/- 
This is not the first book to present an easy-chair (and 
not always too easy) introduction to physics, in which each 
section is built round one famous discoverer, but it can well 
hold its own for its selection of topics, its style, and its clarity 
of presentation. The range is from Galileo to Einstein, and 
with hardly any mathematics such subjects as the laws of 
motion, the properties of gases, the nature of heat, the 
propagation of sound, the mysteries of electricity and the 
atomic nucleus, and even relativity are persuasively presented. 
Some simple experiments are suggested, and the book is 
attractive to look at. 


MitcHE.i, E. The Silver Brumby. Illus. 192 pp. 

8 xX 5 P ‘ Hutchinson 12/6 
A story of the wild horses of the Australian bush and 
particularly of the cream stallion Thowra who, because of 
his rare colour, is hunted by man and becomes a legend because 
of his skill in evading his pursuers Exciting from the first 
page to the last and decorated with beautiful photographs 
of the brumbies and fascinating drawings of the other wild 
creatures of the bush, this is a book for all who love horses 

and admire their untamed beauty. 


Owens, J. L. Sue takes up Physiotherapy. 186 pp. 
74 X 5 ‘ ‘ . . ; Bodley Head 
The information here about the training of a 
physiotherapist is ample and lively. All the many and varying 
types of treatment are fully dealt with so that there is an 
all round picture. The story which forms the framework 
for this information is quite feasible but of the usual pattern 
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with the romantic element sugaring the whole. The style 
is fluent and reads easily but there is a tendency to repetition 
and the general impression is of a stringed series of pictures 
that are duplicated or often very similar. 


REIDMAN, S. R. Men and Women Behind the Atom 
Illus. 230 pp. 8 X 5 ; Abelard-Schuman 15/- 

















This can be warmly recommended, being far more than 
a disconnected series of biographies. The history of atomic 
and nuclear research is skilfully interwoven with the life 
stories of its principal discoverers. ‘The science is as near 
accurate as can be in such a simplified version, and the lives 
are told in a racy and uncondescending fashion. ‘There are 
many half-tone portraits and other illustrations, and the 
bibliography may entice some to learn more about these very 
human figures. Alan Moorehead’s book about May, Fuchs 
and Pontecorvo, all of whom studied in some of the famous 
laboratories where so much of the work was done, might 
have been included just to give another side to the 
picture. Even the youngest of the scientists dealt with is 
getting on in years, and it is sad to record that Bohr and 
Joliot-Curie have died since the book was printed. 


Riza, A. The Land and ani of Turkey. Illus. 
90 pp. 8 X 54 : ; Black 7/6 















This series more "than maintains its standard in the 
present volume which reviews a very varied canvas with a 
light touch. That it is possible to ring the changes on 
arrangement is shown by chapter headings such as “Suleyman 
the Magnificent,” “Street Scenes” or “Schools,” in addition 
to the more usual ones of “Turkish People,” ““The Marmara 
and Bosphor Coastline” or “Farm Life.” The chapter on 
“Food” is a particularly interesting one, as is the next on 
“Ancient Cities,” though the final one on “Turkey’s Position 
in the World” may lift an occasional eyebrow. Altogether 
it is another successful introduction to a _ subject of 
contemporary interest. 


SELLMAN, R. R. Civil War and Commonwealth 
Illus. 82 pp. 84 X 6 . . =. # Methuen 10/6 








Mr. Sellman succeeds where many have failed ; he makes 
the Civil War and precedent events interesting and colourful, 
albeit his sympathies seem rather too’ Royalist and he is too 
confidently disapproving of the demagogic Pym. No one will 
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grudge the space spent on military conditions and resources 
and Mr. Sellman contrives rapid resumés of battles, which, 
though they might not have satisfied the late Lord Tweedsmuir 
are so aptly larded with comments on the relative strengths of 
King and Parliament, initial and eventual, that the campaigns 
come alive. With commendable dexterity Mr. Sellman 
weaves a path through the tangle of politics, intrigue and 
revolt which ensued upon the King’s surrender and execution, 
though his Royalist bias, however modified, is still apparent. 


In three appendices he sets out the organisation of the 
New Model Army, lists the principal actors in the national 
tragedy with basic biographical details, and provides 
explanations of names of sects and technical terms inseparable 
from his story. A normal index follows and the maps and 
illustrations are of the high standard common to the “Outline” 
series. 


The Universe. Illus. 142 pp. 74 X 5 . ~~ Bell 13/6 


The latest attempt to hit, or encircle, the moon, failed 
because the velocity of the projectile, enormous by terrestrial 
standards, was not quite sufficient to overcome the Earth’s 
gravitational pull. But what are these figures beside the times 
and distances bandied about by the twelve investigators who 
contribute to this book? By climbing no higher than Mount 
Palomar, these inhabitants of this insignificant speck of the 
Cosmos, using instruments of extraordinary precision and 
ingenuity, and theorising in their bold and impertinent way, 
are building up a coherent picture of our Universe, and its 
origin. There is no unanimity. Professors Gamow and 
Hoyle argue the respective merits of an evolutionary and a 
steady-state universe. So the search continues, with laboratory 
checks where possible, with the application of statistical 
methods, and now, as Professor Ryle describes, with the radio 
telescope, penetrating still further into space. There is a fine 
quotation from Edwin Hubble: “With increasing distance 
our knowledge fades . . . until at the last dim horizon we 
search among ghostly errors of observations for landmarks 
that are scarcely more substantial. The search will continue. 
The urge is older than history. It is not satisfied and it will 
not be suppressed.” 


Obviously, this is not a child’s book, but it should be 
made available to any enquiring Sixth Former. 
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Wituamson, J. A. George and Robert Stephenson 
Illus. by P. Dunbar. 94 pp. 8 X 5 : Black 6/6 














George Stephenson is one of many famous men connected 
with the industrial and engineering revolution in Britain who 
are too easily accepted as labelled names attached to this or 
that invention. Stephenson’s actual contribution to the 
development of steam engines is not often explained in the 
conventional history book and his work as a builder of railways 
is usually forgotten. Nor is his long association with his 
able son, Robert, revealed as a matter of course, or the latter’s 
very substantial contribution to the progress of railways in 
Britain. Mr. Williamson’s book does quiet jusiice to both 
father and son and provides in addition a convincing picture 
of the outstanding integrity of the elder Stephenson and his 
slow self-taught accumulation of knowledge and insight into 
the railway engineering problems of his day. Though the 
book may lack sparkle it makes up for that in its sympathetic 
treatment of a long and noble career. 
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THE BRIDGE 


The books included in this section have been chosen from among 
‘Adult’ novels as being suitable for inclusion in the Intermediate Library 
and are generally suggested for reading by young people from 15 to 19. 
They are not necessarily of very recent publication. 


ARKELL, R. The Round House . M. Joseph 13/6 
When Chris Brandon first saw a painting of the Round 
House he thought it was a tower from a castle in Carcassonne. 
On further investigation it proved to be a derelict home of 
a lock-keeper of former years when canal transport was the 
order of the day in the Cotswolds. Being tired of London, 
he abandons his lawyer’s office and makes a home in the tower, 
and becomes part of the community of farm labourers, local 
squires and inn-keepers, to whom the bustle of the city means 
nothing. Ultimately he uses his legal knowledge to save the 
life of Nell the sheepdog, who is accused of sheep-worrying, 
and thereby mends the broken heart of her young master and 
wins the hand of the squire’s daughter. 
A modern fairy-tale, told with quiet humour and real 
love of country things. Illustrated by the same artist as 
Storm in the Village. For older girls. 


Branpis, M. Land For Our Sons 


1958 Hurst & Blackett 15/- 
The Dutch family Brandis — father, mother, daughter 
and two small sons — emigrated from Holland to British 


Columbia in 1947. There they built their own farm-house, 
learned to cultivate the land and market their vegetables and 
to be real Canadian citizens. For teen-agers who think they 
might like to emigrate this book offers an excellent picture 
of the difficulties to be encountered and tells something too 
of the joy of becoming part of a vast young country. Boys 
and girls 14 plus. 


Buttett, G. The Peacock Brides , Dent 15/- 
The astringent effect of the late Gerald Bullett’s gentle 

irony upon the sentimentalities inseparable from. the later 
Victorian domestic scene makes this sequel to Daughters of 
Mrs. Peacock an acceptable period piece even to a generation 
which professes to scoff at the preoccupations of its not far 
distant ancestresses with the fundamentals of courtship, 
marriage and childbirth. For, whatever the idiom in which 
they are expressed, these fundamentals still form the chief 
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interests of a majority of girls as they pass from adolescence 
to maturity. The author’s charming style, matched to his 
theme, his nice skill in projecting character or lack of it, and 
his clever re-creation of the urban and rural scene will be 
appreciated by older girls with sufficient discernment to 
perceive the eternal verities behind apparent trivialities and 
to enjoy the dry perspicacity which informs Mr. Peacock’s 
objective but affectionate attitude towards his family. 


Cannan, J. And bea Villain. . Gollancz 12/6 
A detective story with a light touch and a curiously 
muted ending. No one can be particularly sorry for the victim 
and indeed he is only an excuse for the delicate investigations 
of Laura, his mother-in-law who, very unobtrusively, 
encouraged by her grandsons, helps the local police to solve 

the mystery and confound Scotland Yard. 


Carnac, C. Long Shadows ‘ . ; Collins 

A fairly complicated story involving two mysterious 
murders which, on investigation, lead back to a sensational 
hold-up of twenty years ago. The story is recommended for 
its sensible and logical development and the insight it gives 
into police methods. From scanty and unpromising clues 
Chief. Inspector Rivers and his painstaking and human 
henchmen build up their case and catch the culprits red-handed. 
Likelier to deter than to encourage any budding criminals, 
to induce more respect for the forces arrayed against crime, 
and to propagate the truth that small, perhaps venial offences 
may often lead to more serious law-breaking. 


Durrett, G. My Family and Other Animals 

1956 Hart-Davis 16/- 
Gerald Durrell had the sort of upbringing which any 
young person interested in animals must envy. He went with 
his unconventional and gifted family to live in Corfu, and 
there was taught the rudiments of literature, mathematics, 
history and geography by a writer who enlivened those subjects 
with snippets of natural history to make them more palatable 
to his unwilling pupil. But most of his time was spent walking 
with his dog, swimming or lying face downwards in the grass 
watching the movements of the island’s insects. A procession 
of equally unsuccessful tutors followed, until Mrs. Durrell 
decided that it was time to return to England and more 

orthodox education for her youngest son. 
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